THE ‘THEATRE. 


The Drury Lane Managers. 


FROM KILLIGREW TO AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 
By Percy FITZGERALD. 


PART V. 


Returning now to Drury Lane, we shall follow its fortunes 
under the new triumvirate. When Collier was persuaded to 
retire, the reins of management were taken up by three actors, 
and the leading English playhouse was now to be controlled by 
the son of a sculptor, Mr. Holstein, and two Irishmen from 
Dublin. They were Colley Cibber or Cyber—the name was 
probably the German Sieber or Seiber—Robert Wilks, and 
Doggett. The latter we are reminded of every year by the well- 
known Doggett’s “‘ Badge,” which is rowed for by Thames water- 
men without exciting the smallest interest in either the public or 
the candidates ; and the liberality of the donor is about as feebly 
appreciated as that of the late Mr. Baddeley, whose cake is cut 
annually at Drury Lane. This introduction of performers to 
office was to prove most beneficial, and good houses and substan- 
tial receipts now began to gladden the hearts of the long-suffering 
shareholders. In our own generation, at this moment, almost 
every flourishing house in London is directed by actors, such as 
the Lyceum, Drury Lane, Court, Olympic, Strand, Globe, Toole’s, 
Vaudeville, the exceptions being such theatres as are devoted to 
opera and burlesque. And it is likely that in the future this sys- 
tem will be further developed. 

These three were persons of marked character. Doggett had 
the sensitiveness of his countrymen, feeliug and resenting affronts 
or neglect which may have been imaginary; while Wilks repre- 
sented the impetuous, quarrelsome Irishman. Cibber was the 


driving-wheel of the party, having a robust, combative nature, 
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and that most unhappy of all gifts—that of making enemies and 
of exciting the bitterest dislike. 

It is surprising that no regular life of Colley Cibber has been 
written, or, indeed, that no suitable edition of his great theatrical 
book been issued. His character is an extraordinary one, from 
the mixture discordant of elements and the contrary judgments 
that it has excited. He seems to have been disliked and even 
hated by most of those who knew him, and to have certain mali- 
cious and even malignant elements in his nature which excited 
dislike. Yet anyone reading his remarkable book, with its bril- 
liant knowledge of human nature, its character, its discrimination, 
its accurate judgment of men’s transactions, its fair and even 
generous appreciation, would rise with a feeling that here was a 
man of extraordinary abilities, of a character superior to envy, ill- 
will, and other weaknesses. This singular contradiction is found 
in the case of Boswell, who is admitted to have been petty and 
often contemptible in his nature, but whose book is large and 
admirable in its treatment, as though written by a man of judg- 
ment, capacity, wit, and generosity. After nearly a century’s 
discussion, no one has fairly solved this puzzle. 

Cibber was one of those many-sided men, of which there sieeve 
been not so many instances in the world. He was first of allan 
admirable writer of plays, and his comedies are even now occa- 
sionally revived, showing a breadth of treatment and dialogue, of 
the school to which Goldsmith and Sheridan belonged. At the 
same time, however, he was perhaps the most eminent of our 
many “adapters,” an art which, by an odd contradiction, seems 
to have been almost exclusively developed by the most straight- 
forward and self-dependent of nations. His most celebrated and 
successful adaptation is that of “ Richard III.,” which has held 
the stage for nearly two centuries; and, though the original 
version has been re-introduced and will always command the 
preference of the judicious, there is little doubt but that ‘So much 
for Buckingham!” will continue to be the darling of robust 
players and country audiences. He helped himself freely from 
Moliére, and, above all, from his own contemporaries. Mention 
has been made of the gay and fashionable manager, Colonel 
Brett, Cibber’s intimate friend, who succeeded in winning 
tor his wife the notorious Lady Macclesfield, whose treatment 
of Richard Savage is so well known. This lady, having 
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detected her husband in some lapse, is said to have left her 
handkerchief on his lap, as a delicate mode of conveying her 
knowledge, though it seems difficult to associate delicacy of senti- 
ment with such a person. This incident the ingenious Colley 
turned to dramatic profit, and it is to be found in his ‘‘ Careless 
Husband.” Again, his ‘‘ Apology,” as we have seen, is one of 
the standard pieces of English literature, while his controversies 
with Pope exhibit the vigour of his style in another department. 
Finally, he was an actor of much power and reputation. There 
is a picture of him in the Garrick Club, done when he was advanced 
in life, which has a Voltairean caste—and, indeed, he exhibited 
much of the malice, envy, and sarcasm of Voltaire. 

The boldest and most salient piece of character-drawing in Mr. 
White’s historical play was Felton, the fanatic Irish soldier, who 
stabbed Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, at Portsmouth. George 
Bennett, who played this part, had a true conception of its nature, 
and seemed to let the morbid idea of the deed grow upon his 
mind, as a divine injunction, reading scriptural texts on his 
dagger’s blade, and seeing wherever he turned a message from 
Heaven, writ, as it were, in letters of fire and blood. The per- 
sonality of the Irish soldier was, indeed, discarded. Felton was 
dressed in black, somewhat handsomely, as I call to mind, and 
with more of flowing breadth and gloss than became a Puritan. 
Rather early in the play the predestined slayer of Buckingham is 
seized, apparently, with a cataleptic fit; and George Bennett, in 
closing the act with a back-fall, such as, to a man of his weight, 
must have entailed a serious shock, left the audience in a curious 
state of doubt as to his re-appearance, it being a moot point 
whether or not he was to be accounted dead for good, or only in 
a swoon. Indeed, it seemed rather like an anti-climax that he 
should have come to life again as he did. But there was work for 
him that required his presence in the flesh. Henry Marston made 
a magnificent Buckingham ; and Hoskins, as a courtie:—I forget 
which of the many who surrounded Charles—had a hearty recep- 
tion on entering in his usual brisk and jaunty manner, after which 
he maintained his hold on the audience by a gallant nziveté and 
freedom that either suited his part or compelled his part to suit 
him, one could hardly say which. The unhistorical characters 
were John Savile and his family, who brought domestic interest 
to the play, and were, of course, worked in as foils to the brilliant 
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villany of Buckingham and his associates. John Savile was a 
typical country gentleman of his time, with a beautiful daughter ; 
and these two were played to perfection by Phelps and Miss 
Laura Addison. An old aunt of Lilian Savile, prim, tart, and 
loving withal, found an adequate representative in Mrs. Marston, 
while Anthony Younge, as one Master Clayton, a neighbour and 
friend of John Savile, minutely elaborated a wonderful little fancy 
portrait, which gave life and laughter to a single scene, and then 
vanished into darkness. For no other end fhan tragedy, and the 
purpose of showing Phelps and Miss Addison as a Lear and 
Cordelia of common life, Lilian poisons herself at the wrong time 
—there could not be a right time—and hurries the play to a 
dismal, as well as lame and impotent, conclusion. She is sup- 
posed to be a captive, in vile hands; but the death of Buckingham 
had freed her, when her father, having hastened to her rescue, 
finds her dying. The worst of it is that he, calling to mind the 
story of Virginius, had played the Roman father, and counselled 
her by letter to the act of self-destruction. All this had to be 
altered in subsequent representations; but no meddling could 
mend a work which, though completed in error, had still been 
completed. 

Phelps’s second production of ‘‘ Macbeth’’ marked an era in 
his management. Little recognised as was the truth at the time, 
he made it impossible for the play to be acted after his day with 
the old manner of dressing. Yet, when Charles Kean followed a 
few years afterwards with ‘‘ Macbeth” at the Princess’s, a con- 
venient fit of oblivion seized the town, and Kean was accredited 
with much erudite originality, even Planché joining in the general 
chorus. About the same time that Phelps’s true Shakespearean 
revival was in full career, the Oxford Street house, under the 
penurious management of Mr. Maddox, was starring successfully 
with Macready and Miss Cushman, the run of well-known plays 
including ‘“‘ Macbeth” on the old sophisticated lines. This, of 
course, was before Charles Kean’s brilliant reign at that theatre. 
I am not sure that the dingy, save-all system cynically persisted 
in by Mr. Maddox came much cheaper than the fit but few 
embellishments with which Phelps contrived to invest ‘‘ Macbeth” 
with a rugged reality on his little stage. Intelligence sufficed, at 
comparatively little cost, to illustrate the play more effectively 
than could have been done by a sixfold expenditure without judg- 
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ment. This, I have always insisted, was one of the great secrets 
of Phelps’s success at Islington. Nothing simpler, nothing more 
sudden and surprising, than the vanishing of the three witches, at 
the beginning of the first scene, can be imagined ; nor did I ever 
see better witches, even when Drinkwater Meadows has been 
one ofthem. They were, at Sadler’s Wells, Younge, Scharf, and 
Wilkins. Younge, in the third scene—the heath during a 
thunder-storm—conveyed a grotesque intensity of malice into 
his face and voice that I remember quite vividly at the present 
time. A fault, the only mechanical error of stage-management, 
was the method of producing the thunder, which was brought too 
prominently into the front, and seemed to come from the ceiling, 
as if a game of skittles were being played upon the roof. Phelps 
was Macbeth; Bennett, Banquo; Marston, Macduff; Johnson 
Malcolm; Hoskins, Rosse; Graham, Lennox; and Laura Addi- 
son, Lady Macbeth, a rather conventional performance, in which 
the actress seemed always to be “ doing her best.” In addition 
to these, were characters not usually seen on the stage—never, I 
believe, in our time, except during that season at Sadler’s Wells, 
and then only for about half the number of representations. In 
pursuance of a strict determination to play “‘ Macbeth” as nearly 
as possible as it was written, Phelps gave the scene in Macduff’s 
castle ending with the slaughter of the Thane’s innocent wife and 
babes. The pretty dialogue was delivered with a lively pathos by 
Miss Cooper and the clever child who played Macduff’s little son, 
and whom I remember as Mamilius in “ The Winter’s Tale” and 
as Prince Arthur in “‘ King John.” 

It was necessary that some of the smaller parts should be 
doubled, and notably the Porter found a grotesque representative 
in Mr. Scharf, who, from playing one of the witches, made him- 
self unrecognisable by covering his face with volcanic blains and 
blotches, and admirably fulfilled the dramatic purpose of that 
scene which gave De Quincy matter for his brilliant metaphysical 
essay “On the Knocking at the Gate in ‘Macbeth.’” In the 
awakening of the castle on the alarm of Macduff, in the thunder- 
ing tramp-tramp that gathered along the galleries, in the lurid 
smoke and flame of the torches, in the thick-coming throng of 
chiefs, soldiers, clansmen, warders, retainers, vassals, attendants, 
I have heard old actors pay a warm tribute to the excellent stage- 
managing by which a scene of sudden terror was thus brought 
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into yivid prominence and reality. Yet I do not suppose the 
Sadler’s Wells treasury bled more in consequence of the pains 
taken to ensure an impressive and natural spectacle. If ever this 
play were seen as it might have been ‘‘ produced under the super- 
intendence of the author,” it was in the year 1847, at Sadler’s 
Wells. No stage direction—no, not one—was disregarded on 
that First Night, whatever might have happened afterwards ; and 
“* Macbeth’s head on a pole” was. borne aloft by the victorious 
Macduff, on his re-entrance after the deciding conflict with the 
baffled tyrant. To have seen that play, as put upon the stage by 
Phelps, was, for every common and illiterate spectator, to have 
read it; and I do not hesitate, therefore, to affirm that the spread 
of dramatic poetry during the years of that earnest actor’s work 
of theatrical management was of itself an educational force. 

I recollect that when Charles Kean followed suit with this play, 
“in Lowland costume,” his banquet scene, far more elaborate, 
had for me nothing like the rough charm of reality attained by the 
simple, but by no means inefficient, contrivances in the Sadler’s 
Wells representation. On both occasions it is within my memory 
that the much-vexed question, ‘“‘ Ought the ghost of Banquo to 
appear in sight of the audience?” was duly served up in news- 
paper print. Knowing, as we all know, what has been said, both 
originally and at second hand, to prove that ghosts, Shakes- 
pearean and other, should be invisible, don’t let us tread that 
long weary lane of argument for the thousand and first time: 
Sufficient be the knowledge that Hamlet alone sees his father’s 
spirit, while engaged in wringing the heart of the Queen, her 
husband’s brother’s wife ; that Macbeth alone sees the wraith of 
the man he has murdered. Grant this, but we still have the stage- 
direction, which surely goes for something ; and, more than that, 
we have, in the case of Hamlet’s father’s ghost, spoken words as 
well; so that, if a ghost of any consistent character, he must be 
not only invisible, but inaudible by the same rule. At the Prin- 
cess’s, Charles Kean introduced illusions, more or less visionary 
and phantomlike ; still the ghost was there, his substantial per- 
sonality being only a question of degree ; and the knot was neither 
untied nor cut asunder. At Sadler’s Wells, there was no such 
lame compromise between George Bennett, in the flesh, and a 
magic lantern. He rose bodily from the castle-floor and usurped 
the vacant seat of the usurper, at whom he shook his gory locks 
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with slow accusing dignity. Let me confess that I liked this 
straightforward, solid way of managing matters, that I infinitely 
preferred it to any super-subtle suggestiveness, such as would 
have juggled us out of the ghost we were all looking for, Banquo’s 
to wit, substituting Pepper’s as a very questionable improvement. 

There must have been what we should now call “a strong 
Conservative element” in the gallery of Sadler’s Wells when — 
* Coriolanus” was played for the first time on that honestly 
vulgar stage. All the sympathy was with the Roman general and 
Patrician friends, while the ‘‘bald tribunes” and the wavering 
populace were heartily contemned. The chief character was one 
of those in which Phelps showed himself the worthy successor of 
Macready. For my own part, admirer of Macready though I was, 
it cost me no pains to forget him while Phelps as the noble 
Roman trod the stage. It was a fine, a stirring performance, that 
carried the whole house with it. No less as manager than as 
actor—but this was customary praise—did Phelps deserve the 
thanks of all the Shakespearean playgoers for his faithful repro- 
duction of what Dr. Johnson calls the “‘most amusing of our 
author’s plays.” There was less abbreviation, less absorption, 
omission, joining, and transposition of scenes than must inevitably 
occur in these days of elaborate sets. Indeed, I donot remember 
that there was anything of the kind except a reduction of the first 
act by omitting the Volscian episodes. In few other plays is there 
so much bustle and action, so frequent a change of scene, so utter 
an indifference to unity, in the sudden leaps from place to place. 
There are no fewer than nine scenes in the first act, three in the 
second, as many in the third, seven in the fourth, and five in 
the fifth—twenty-seven scenes in all, an impracticable number, 
except on olden conditions of a perpetual appeal to the imagina- 
tion of the audience, which, after all, may have been no bad 
training of the popular mind in the attentive earnestness of its 
amusements. 

The principal actor’s happiest moments were, of course, his 
canvass of the people’s votes, standing before them in “ the hapless 
vesture of humility” ; his angry and scornful opposition to the 
two Tribunes, Sicinius and Brutus; and his passionate outcry on 
the rabble, who are hounding him to banishment, just after they 
have unanimously voted him Consul, ‘‘ You common cry of curs,” 
with the magnificent defiance— 
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I banish you ; 
And here remain with your uncertainty ! 

Let every feeble rumour shake your hearts ! 
Your enemies, with nodding of their plumes, 
Fan you into despair! Have the power still 
To banish your defenders ; till, at length, 
Your ignorarce (which finds not till it feels) 
Making not reservation of yourselves 

(Still your own foes) deliver you, as most 
Abated captives, to some nation 

That won you without blows! 


The fierce sarcasm of this harangue, mounting, syllable by syl- 
lable, to a taunt which even for the most ignoble order of humanity 
would have a bitter sting, suited the passionate declamation of 
Phelps better than anything else in the part, till the last scene, in 
which again he lashes himself into the mood of taunting invective, 
and tells the Volsces, ‘if they have writ their annals true”—a 
superbly insulting hypothises !—*‘ they will have placed on record 
the occasion when he alone fluttered them ‘like an eagle in a 
dovecote.’” A fine action of Phelps’s accompanied his utterance 
of the word “ fluttered,” which came after a seemingly enforced 
pause, and with that lifted emphasis and natural break in his 
voice, remembered, I daresay, by all who admired him in his 
prime. Lifting his arm to its full outstretched height above his 
head, he shook his hand to and fro, as in the act of startling a 
flock of doves. Henry Marston made a noble Aufidius; and 
George Bennett was sufficiently dignified and soldierlike as the 
Patrician general, Cominius. A humour that never outran dis- 
cretion flavoured the satirical speeches of Menenius Agrippa, as 
impersonated by that admirably quaint and original actor, 
Anthony Younge, who, at the present day, would be drawing a 
salary at least sixfold the amount of what was likely to have been 
his pay at Sadler’s Wells. The last I heard of Younge was 
from Phelps, in the course of a kindly visit which the great actor 
paid me a year or so before his death. He then told me Younge 
was dead, having, for the last few years of his life, taken to vege- 
tarianism and.water drinking. ‘‘ Towards the end,” said Phelps, 
‘*T met him, wheeled in a chair, the merest shadow of his own 
old self.” With him went from the world’s stage a truly fine, 
though imperfectly recognised, actor. Mr. Mellon played one of 
the two Tribunes, and there was a man in the mob who dis- 
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tinguished himself by a proletarian zeal which gained him a round 
of laughter and applause. Miss Glyn, afterwards to make her 
greatest impression as Cleopatra, was the Volumnia of “ Corio- 
lanus.” Miss Cooper played Virgilia, one of her best-fitting 
characters; and the good-natured, gossiping lady Valeria fell to 
the excellent keeping of Mrs. Marston. 

Inasmuch as Miss Glyn followed Miss’ Laura Addison at 
Sadler’s Wells, I-must bé taking a backward step in time when I 
speak of ‘‘ The Tempest,” one of the Phelpsian revivals which, 
after the memorable First Night, took me again and again to the 
front row either of the pit or of the first circle. There were no 
stalls, remember, and when I was in good time and could find 
room, I preferred the pit. I will own my frequent visits were in 
a great measure due to the charming Ariel of Miss Julia St. 
George, who sang “‘ Where the bee sucks” in a style the mere 
recollection of which drives me mad with impatient irritation 
whenever it is now sung in my hearing by anyone else, though I 
have heard it, long ago, deliciously sung by Miss Priscilla Horton, 
now Mrs. German Reed. It was Miss Laura Addison who played 
Miranda, Phelps, of course, being the Prospero, and shining 
greatly in the poetical and declamatory lines of the part. ‘‘ The 
cloud-capp’d towers,” the solemn good-bye to his magic in the 
speech, ‘‘ Ye elves of hills, brooks, standing lakes, and groves,” 
and the most exquisite and dainty of all epilogues, ‘‘ Now my 
charms are all o’erthrown,” must ever be associated, by me at 
least, with the accents of one man, for I never happened to see 
Macready in the part, and I could not grasp success when I tried 
hard to like Charles Kean. Ferdinand was played by Henry 
Marston, who had begun to look too old for the part, though he 
bore himself gallantly, and was youthful enough in figure, if not 
in face or voice. George Bennett was the best Caliban that ever 
talked like a poet ond crawled like a beast. No one who knows 
the play can have failed to observe that the finest imagery is put 
into the mouth of the monster, whose lines of blank verse run 
through the gross, earthy, and mephitic prose of his drunken 
companions, Stephano and Trinculo, like threads of gold. These 
last-named worthies were as amusing in their fatuous plottings as 
two such actors as Younge and Scharf could makethem. I have 
already spoken of Miss St. George as Ariel. I have heard from 
Phelps that she took much coaching to make her perfect in the 
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part ; but she certainly did the coaching justice, and was perfect. 
The fiery speech, ‘‘ You are three men of sin,” was a piece of 
declamation worthy the actor of Prospero himself. The lady had 
a way of dropping off a little towards the end of her speeches, 
but she was always distinctly audible, and any manner she 
betrayed was sure to be pleasing, though in another it might 
have seemed a fault. I have spoken of the “doubling” at 
Sadler’s Wells, as inevitable with so small a company. In the 
mask of spirits which Prospero sets before the lovers, Ferdinand 
and Miranda, the part of Juno was assumed by Miss St. George, 
who, as Ariel, might, indeed, be a supposed performer in the 
vision. 
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Art behind the Curtain. 


II. 


A Pleasing Expression. 


S a subject for a picture of the “ fancy” kind, Sybil Newstead 
was all my fancy, assisted by my fingers, could possibly 
paint her ; being undoubtedly a very beautiful specimen of her 
sex, with a dazzling complexion of a peculiarly healthy hue, and a 
figure which was alike womanly and graceful. Asa sitter for the 
plain, straightforward portrait which it was my duty to amend, she 
left a good deal to be desired, and a good deal more to the 
imagination. ; 

Her fond parent had warned me of the difficulties of portrayal 
which the lady’s bashful behaviour might give rise to. And no 
wonder ; for a head persistently posed in profile cannot well be 
depicted in a front view; eyes that are constantly downcast can 
hardly be represented wide open, while Reynolds himself might 
have found a difficulty in delineating a smile when the face before 
him was wholly devoid of animation. 

Compared with nature, the likeness was not so hopelessly 
inaccurate as to be beyond rectification. A few touches here 
and a few touches there might, as my employer expressed it, 
“make all the difference.” The proportions were correct, the 
features were in their right places. There was the same slightly 
retroussé nose ; the same daintily-defined mouth; the same well- 
rounded chin and cheek. Even the semi-décolleté dress of pale 
blue silk, with trimmings of cream-coloured tulle, had been 
adequately “done to pattern.” Still there was something want- 
ing. It might, be in the nose, it might be in the mouth, it might 
be in the eyes—in the chin—the upper-lip—the forehead. There 
could be no question, however, that the thing of paint did not do 
justice to the thing of flesh and blood: that it was not half good- 
looking enough for the living original, and, above all, that the 
expression was not a pleasing one. 
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But if something was wanting in the work of art, something 
was also wanting in the human work ; in order therefore to amend 
the one it was absolutely necessary to improve the other. With 
this in view, I had endeavoured to get the sitter to converse upon 
such subjects as might, by awakening her interest, render her 
forgetful for the time of the terrors of the situation. But, whether 
the topics touched upon were uncongenial, or too commonplace, 
the lady was disinclined to talk, and when required to open her 
lips in answer to any question directly put, she merely replied by 
a gesture of the head or by inarticulate monosyllables. 

The bolder lady, who acted as chaperon during the sitting, and 
appeared to be the ruling spirit of the Newstead household, was 
not more successful in her own attempts to divert the sitter and 
render her submissive to my wants, though for this purpose she 
often assumed an authoritative tone as an elder person might do 
with a younger one, or as a governess with a pupil. Miss Mac- 
kester was, however, only occasionally present, as her numerous 
duties—whatever they consisted of—sometimes required her ser- 
vices elsewhere. I was, therefore, not unfrequently left to the 
tender mercies of the sitter and to my own scanty resources; a 
circumstance that was not altogether to be regretted, as somehow 
Miss Newstead was more manageable in the chaperon’s absence 
than was the case when that formidable lady was present. 

With a much younger sitter the situation might perhaps have 
been less embarrassing. Children of a certain age are, with few 
exceptions, not difficult to deal with. .You can bribe them by 
buns and encourage them by caresses. You may tempt them 
with toys and threaten them with impossible punishments. Even 
babies in arms have been known to assume the required attitude, 
and to look in the required direction by the employment of strange 
sounds, by the magic of tuneful melody, or by acrobatic antics 
calculated to charm the savage infant breast. But Sybil Newstead 
was much too advanced in years for seductive sweets and cakes, 
while, as for the antics and caresses, these could scarcely be 
attempted, even for professional reasons, without offending her 
maiden modesty and sense of decorum. 

Now, although an assistant’s social dealings with a sitter had 
certain business restrictions prescribed by Mr. Robbin, he was at 
perfect liberty to use every art common to the studio, or out of the 
studio, that might be indirectly conducive to a picture’s progress. 
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Thus I was free not only to converse with my sitter upon every 
topic not likely to affect my employer’s interests and reputation 
as a photographer, but I might also sing and recite before her, 
stand on my head, or act in any other way that would assist my 
pictorial labours. If I had hitherto neglected to avail myself of 
these privileges, it was because the majority of them were ill- 
suited to circumstances, as also because I had not yet discovered 
the weak point of my sitter. That weak point was, however, 
presently revealed in a manner that I shall endeavour now to 
describe. It began by a conversation with the chaperon, in the 
course of which that enlightened person happened to remark, as 
she gazed during an interval of rest at my incomplete handiwork, 
‘*T dare say you find my sister rather difficult,’’ meaning that she 
was difficult as a subject to treat. The expression, though 
commonplace enough, was not easy to answer, as her sister was 
not only difficult to paint but difficult to please. For obvious 
reasons, however, I refrained from offering any such observa- 
tion, and merely replied in conventional language that a 
lady—meaning, of course, her likeness—was not as easy to 
“catch” as a gentleman or a person with strongly-marked 
features. 

‘It may be for this reason,” I went on, gladly availing myself 
of a new topic which might interest the sitter, “‘that as a general 
rule artists, even of the highest standing in their profession, 
succeed better with male than with female subjects.” 

“And yet,” said the only female who ever spoke in that impro- 
vised atelier, “our annual exhibitions are always over-stocked by 
portraits of children in every conceivable attitude and under 
every conceivable circumstance. Surely children must be espe- 
cially difficult to deal with ; for besides the perplexities of por- 
trayal, their restless habits have alsoto be studied, or otherwise 
allowed for.” 

“‘ Very young children are often a source of endless trouble and 
annoyance to an artist,” I answered somewhat absently. Then 
it suddenly occurred to me to relate, in connection with this sub- 
ject, a little anecdote or story of the studio, which, referring as it 
did to the insubordinate behaviour of a refractory child whom it 
was once my misfortune to depict, would point a moral that might 
act with salutary effects upon the mind of my grown-up sitter. So 
after another dab or two at the imperfect performance, and 
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another glance or two at the living original, whose features were, 
if anything, more foreshortened than was usual, I said in continu- 
ation of my Jast remark :— 


“I remember once painting a little girl of five who could 
not be persuaded, either by myself or by her nurse, to sit quite 
still for two consecutive moments. We had stuffed her with 
sweets and dosed her with dolls; we had presented her-with 
coloured picture-books and encouraged her by tempting promises. 
But the sweets were quickly consumed and her thirst for such 
dainties long since satisfied ; the dolls and coloured picture-books 
lost, in turn, their charm of novelty, while the promises—like the 
toys to which they referred—were made to be broken. Then I 
thought of the strong measures sometimes adopted for restless 
sitters of tender years, and after reminding the little maid for the 
ninety: ninth time that her head still rested on an arm of the chair 
she was ‘seated upon, while her pale blue stockings similarly 
dangled from the opposite arm, I said solemnly, 

**« Tf you continue to sit like that, Miss Maud, I will put you 
like that’ in the picture; and then! ’—here I assumed a graver 
tone—‘ what willmammasay?’ Quite equal tothe occasion, and 
without in the least altering her recumbent attitude, the child 
promptly replied, 

*** Mamma wouldn’t have such a picture!’ The reasoning was 
conclusive, but irritating. So irritating that, in a moment of ill- 
concealed anger, I presently remarked, in a manner calculated to 
fill the bravest breast with terror and disniay, 

*** T’ll tell you what, Miss Maud!—I’ll tell you what. If you 
don’t keep still and do as I bid you, I’ll make the most horrible 
faces ever seen by human eyes!’ 

“* The dreadful threat was so far successful in its effects as to 
cause the intended victim to turn for a moment in my direction, 
while a look of childish wonder, not unmixed with expectant 
interest, was displayed in every feature. The glance and gesture 
were, however, but of momentary duration, and finding after 
another peep or two that the countenance before her showed as 
yet no visible sign of its facial contortions, she thought it time to 
remind me of my promise, and with the disappointed air ofa 
person. who goes to see a pantomime and remains to witness a 
transpontine tragedy in blank verse, she exclaimed, 
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*** Yon said, if I didn’t keep still and do as you told me, that 
you’d make horrible faces. Now Iam not keeping still (suiting 
the action to the word) and you—you are not keeping your pro- 
mise. And so, Mr. Artist,’ she concluded with terrible emphasis, 
‘ you are a wicked story-teller !’ 


“‘It was clear from this,” I added by way of appendix to the 
anecdote, “that the promised punishment was regarded as an 
agreeable reward. The most horrible faces ever seen by human 
eyes was, from that child’s particular point of view, a novel 
experience—a_ delightful sensation—which, if not altogether 
unknown to the nursery, was assuredly not peculiar to the par- 
lour. An artist who made faces on canvas was nothing new; 
examples of the kind being afforded by pictures in which the 
human countenance divine is more or less caricatured; but an 
artist who distorted his own features was not a thing of every- 
day occurrence, and to a person satiated with the pleasures 
of the playground, it was a phenomenon well worth investi- 
gation.” ; 

I had scarcely repeated the words just quoted, when the face 
of my present sitter, upon which there had lately appeared a 
ripple of suppressed merriment (which I took professional note of), 
now broke into a bright and happy smile. I caught that smile 
and the dimples that the smile developed, and I endeavoured to 
transfer both to the picture. Alas! the smile was but of brief 
duration ; for even as I congratulated myself upon my easily-won 
victory, the features before me flickered, and by slow degrees 
grew dim, till, like the lowering of stage-lamps for the storm at 
sea, the bright and happy look was changed to one of gravity and 
gloom. A little lime-light was, however, presently turned on. 

A wicked story-teller! The expression was not a pleasing one, 
conveying, as it did, a doubt concerning my veracity, but upon the 
principle that there is good in everything, I swallowed the ob- 
noxious epithet, and meanwhile it suggested a plan of procedure 
which was immediately put into execution. That same plan I 
proposed to adopt on behalf of the bashful sitter, with the hope 
that it might be as beneficial in its effects as in the case of the 
precocious one. 

“ Are you fond of pretty stories?”” I had said in answer to the 
wicked words the irrepressible Maud had just repeated. 
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“Do you mean fairy tales?” was after due deliberation that 
child’s interrogatory response. 

“‘ Yes, fairy tales, if you like,” promptly I returned. ‘“‘ Shall I 
tell you one ?” 

‘‘If you know any that I haven’t heard before,” was her 
cautious answer. The reply was disappointing, showing, as it 
did, too great a familiarity with the subject ; so my repertoire in 
Nursery legend being limited, not to say stale, I asked after some 
reflection, 

‘‘Did you ever hear a true tale?—a story of something that 
actually happened—of people who really lived ?” 

‘No, not that kind of story,” was her welcome reply, ‘‘ Do you 
know one, Mr. Artist ?”’ 

‘** Yes, I do know one,” I answered freely, “‘and I will tell you 
one this very instant, if you promise to keep quite still and put on 
your pleasantest smile.” 


‘*Is it a funny story, then?” was her not unnatural inquiry. 


‘“‘ Funny!” I repeated with something like a groan, as I thought 
of the painful circumstances of my past; “‘ not very.” 


“Ts it a ghost story, then, and very dreadful? ’’ Here she sat 
bolt upright in her chair, and prepared to listen with all her little 
ears. 

“It is not a ghost story,” I answered regretfully ; ‘“‘ I only wish 
it were. And it is not very dreadful either.” 

‘‘Then why are you so serious?” was her next most natural 
demand. 

‘* I have reason to be serious,” I returned with a sigh which 
did not escape my observant listener, ‘‘as the unpleasant incidents 
of my story refer to myself.” 

“To yourself!!’ she exclaimed, with childish ecstasy and 
clapping of hands, “‘Oh, do begin, please.” 

This was scarcely complimentary, evincing as it did too great 
an eagerness to hear of my misfortunes. However, as my main 
purpose was to evoke a pleasing expression on the sitter’s face, it 
might be as well if the account of my boyish experiences as an 
artist should awaken her sense of humour rather than arouse 
her sympathies. I, therefore, proceeded to relate a well- 
remembered episode of my early history, and this was so far 
approved of as to cause the little maid to become, for the time 
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being, as pacific and tractable as any lay figure, though with more’ 
animation in her features than is usually displayed by the mask 
of a mannikin. 

The story in question I now retailed, with a few variations, for 
the delectation of Sybil Newstead ; but I had scarcely begun 
when, with the conviction that her services in the cause of art 
might for the present be dispensed with, or from some other 
motive, the chaperon withdrew from the apartment. 


I was not sorry for Miss Mackester’s disappearance, as the 
story I proposed to repeat seemed better suited to the intelli- 
gence of an indulgent and taciturn audience than to a critical and 
talkative one. So, without further consideration, I proceeded to 
describe as briefly as possible the particulars of my first pictorial 
appearance in public, and by way, of introduction, I explained- 
that my father, who was a well-to-do merchant in the heart of 
London, had always entertained a strange prejudice against pro- 
fessions in general and art in particular, and that he had often 
said: “‘No son of mine shall be brought up to a beggarly pro- 
fession and starve”; varying the sentiment by occasionally 
declaring that he would rather see a son of his a chimney-sweep 
or a crossing-sweeper than a brother of the fine-art brush. 


I also made some reference to my mother and her relatives, the 
Cranbranes, who were all professionally engaged, and if their respec- 
tive professions did not yield much pecuniary profit, still it gave 
them a certain position or standing in society which, to the Cran- 
brane way of thinking, was everything. I likewise mentioned how 
desirous my mother and uncles were that the eldest son of David 
Stone (as my father was called) should be educated as a painter, for 
which he showed some inclination, and how they had one and all 
vainly endeavoured to convince my obdurate parent that, with the 
talents I was said to possess, combined by the splendid oppor- 
tunities for developing those talents which the prosperous 
merchant could so well afford, my chances of success would be 
far greater than might otherwise be the case were I forced by 
circumstances ,to earn a living before I was sufficiently versed in 
the groundwork and principles of art. 


Continuing my family history, I stated how, in spite of the Cran- 
brane plans and proposals concerning their nephew, I found myself 
before completing my fourteenth year and general education—in 
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which I was hopelessly backward—upon a high stool in Messrs. 
David Stone and Son’s counting house ; how office duties were 
little relished by myself, as it seemed like going to school again ; 
and how, as witha person wedded to a wealthy but uncongenial 
lady, I was doomed to a lifetime of commercial infelicity without a 
prospect of anything like divorce. A divorce was, nevertheless, 
brought about sooner than was expected, and in a manner that I 
now proceeded to relate for the benefit of my attentive hearer. 


To commemorate my sixteenth birthday, the Cranbranes had 
presented me with various tokens, each of which was highly 
characteristic of the donor. Thus, Uncle Herbert Leicester, an 
architect and civil engineer who “wrote for the papers,” con- 
tributed a case of mathematical instruments and a T square 
‘Uncle J. P. Stansfield, an author, who also wrote for the papers, 
similarly bestowed a well-fitted writing-desk adapted for travelling 
purposes; while from Uncle Felix Hamilton, an advocate and 
contributor to periodical literature, I received a neatly bound 
manual of the Elements of Jurisprudence; and from Uncle 
Wilson Williams, a sculptor, an art critic and lecturer on art, a 
large box of assorted coloured crayons. 

Now, dry chalks had ever been associated in my youthful mind 
with certain drawings on the pavement which I had often stopped 
to look at in the public thoroughfares, and while gazing at these 
open air devices, I sometimes recalled what my father had 
repeated with regard to obscure beginnings in connection with 
prosperous endings. Many a successful merchant or manufacturer 
had, to his own certain knowledge, “ sprung from the gutter,” as the 
phrase goes, and, by dint of great diligence and much personal 
discomfort, he had risen to opulence and eminence. The spring in 
question was accomplished, he said, in various ways—selling 
penknives on the kerbstone being one of them—but the favourite 
method was to sweep out a shop with only half-a-crown in the 
sweeper’s pocket, and so impressed was I by this tradition that I 
quite believed accumulative riches might be acquired by any 
person who should begin life by sweeping out a shop with 
exactly two shillings and sixpence in ready cash as a starting 

capital. 

While contemplating with interest and admiration the artist of 

the pavement, it occurred to me that he, too, might belong to the 
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privileged few destined to spring from the gutter; the pavement 
being, for every reason, the nearest approach to that enviable 
condition; and it was doubtless this reflection, assisted by the 
coloured crayons in my possession, which persuaded me one day 
to try my unpractised hand at paving-stone art. 


By way of preliminary to the experiment, I made a few important 
changes in my toilette, as it seemed altogether out of harmony with 
tradition that my début should be effected in brand-new habiliments 
and with a perfectly clean face. I found no difficulty, however, 
in acquiring a suitable ‘‘ make-up,” and in this I was greatly 
assisted by a beggar-boy of my own age and lawless propensities, 
who was easily persuaded to exchange his ragged coat and cap for 
my more respectable clothes of the same denomination. Thus 
disguised, and with face, hands, and trousers well besmeared by 
such tints from the colour-box as were best adapted for the 
simulation of dirt and indigence, I selected an eligible plot of 
smooth pavement in a well-frequented thoroughfare, and, with my 
brightest colours, began to embellish it by certain popular designs 
which I had seen. Conspicuous among these was a section of 
fresh cut bacon and a similar slice of salmon, together with a 
realistic red herring, a moonlit landscape, and a storm at sea. ~ 
Then, the devices being complete, I appended to them in bold white 
capitals the following imposing inscription :— 

DRAWN WITH COMMON DRY CHALKS. 
STARVING ! 

I paused at this part of mystory to request my sitter in gentlest 
tones to raise her eyes a trifle higher, and turn her head more in 
my direction. I had often made the same request without avail, but 
at this last time of asking, the lady responded with a willingness 
and an exactitude which, in the whole course of that tedious 
sitting, she had never once exhibited ; while, as the act of daring 
was performed, she spoke—yes, actually spoke !—and, with that 
look of ‘‘ amiable sweetness” which I had heard of and not till 
now beheld, she said in soft, clear accents :— 

‘Ts that as' you wish it, Mr. Stone?” 

Those were all the words that emanated from the shy one’s lips, 
but they were music in my ear, being enough—and more than 
enough—to convince me that the plan for her reformation had 
already taken effect. Yes, the account of my boyish experiences 
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had so far interested its lenient listener as to render her for the 
moment forgetful of the trying ordeal, while the mention of my 
family title plainly showed that she remembered some of the 
circumstances of that hapless history. My rightful name was, 
moreover, seldom pronounced by any of my employer's connection, 
as I was usually referred to as “‘ the artist,” or as ‘‘ Mr. Robbin’s 
assistant.” Its repetition by the shy stranger was, therefore, 
gratifying to my feelings as a limner, and a compliment to my 
abilities as an entertainer. Would this show of interest and 
friendliness continue to the end—to the happy end, perhaps if 
my endeavours to paint and to please should be eventually 
rewarded? It was more than doubtful ; but to make doubly sure of 
this, 1 would continue the story of my starving experiences to tts 
end—to its bitter end! 


Resuming, then, the thread of my narrative at the exact point 
where it left off, I proceeded to explain that the inscription on the 
pavement was not as true to nature as the devices were; first, 
because I had only just partaken of a hearty meal, and secondly, 
because the chalks I had used were far from as common as they 
were represented to be. My father, who was a judge of what he 
called “‘ fancy articles,” said they must have cost ‘‘a good bit o 
money, even at wholesale price”; it was therefore, obvious that 
the continual employment of such extravagant materials would 
soon cause my expenses to exceed my gains. For the present, 
however, all was clear profit, inasmuch as the ‘‘common dry 
chalks ” had cost me nothing. 


Having completed the designs and their lettered accompaniments, 
I sat beside them in the forlorn and dejected attitude peculiar to 
artists of the pavement—the borrowed cap well covering my eyes, 
and the collar of the ragged coat buttoned high over my clean 
linen—and in this pitiable condition I waited for public patronage. 

The first person to encourage starving art was the well-clad 
beggar-boy whom I had pressed into the service and furnished 
with coppers, which he threw in passing my post as an inducement, 
or bait, for others to follow his generous example. But the con- 
noisseur did not happen to come that way. 


Presently an elderly gentleman—judging from his boots and 


trousers, which were alone visible to my shaded eyes—halted 
with some members of the free-list who were then inspecting the 
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‘show gratuitously, and after a hurried lapk at the fresh-cut bacon, 
the slice of salmon, the red herring and moonlit landscape, and a 
more protracted stare at the storm at sea, fixed his gaze upon the 
open colour box as it stood in close and ominous proximity with 
the last-mentioned device. Then, as if communing within him- 
self, he presently remarked, 


“‘ These are rather expensive chalks and must have cost a good 
bit of money even at wholesale price.” As the observation was 
not addressed to me, I answered nothing ; but with the conviction 
that the voice—not to say the sentiment—was not unfamiliar, I 
pulled the borrowed cap more than ever over my face, and buried 
my chin in the upturned collar of the coat I was wearing. As I did 
so, the same speaker asked where I had obtained the box of 
coloured crayons from. 


“‘T suppose you didn’t buy it?” said he in a tone which filled 
me with alarm. ‘Come, sir!” he continued somewhat sharply, 
“why don’t you answer? Or are you deaf and dumb as well as 
starving ?” 

“ N—no!” was my trembling reply, but not with cold and 
hunger. 

“‘Then answer my question,” he went on in a voice that sent 
the colour to my chalky cheeks: “where did you get this expen- 
sive box of crayons from ?” 


“It was gi-—given to me!’ was my stammering, yet truthful 
response. 

‘This must be looked into,” he remarked after a closer exami- 
nation of the box's contents. ‘‘ The fellow (meaning me) may 
have stolen the goods, and in that case we should only be perform- 
ing an act of public duty if we handed him over to the police.” 


Had any doubt previously existed in my mind concerning the 
identity of the speaker, that doubt was now completely dispelled, 
as I was quite convinced he was my own father. So, as I knew 
that my parent was always a stickler about acts of duty and 
justice, I thought it advisable to make a clean breast—figuratively 
speaking—of the whole business, and this I did by presenting my 
grimy face for his immediate recognition, while with a voice 
muffled with suppressed emotion, I said, 


Forgive me, father! It is your son—Rowland.” 
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The merchant was for the moment speechless with astonish- 
ment, and those of the crowd who were within hearing drew back 
with amazed looks. 


“Come, sir!” remarked my parent, when he had sufficiently 
recovered his composure, “‘ follow me;” and with this Shake- 
spearean, but terribly significant language, he laid hands upon 
the upturned collar of the borrowed coat and assisted his son to 
spring from the gutter with a precipitation never contemplated 
by that hopeful votary, and in a manner wholly without precedent 
in the annals of-rising genius. Meanwhile the beggar-boy had 
disappeared, quite forgetful that the upper—and better—half of 
the clothes he was wearing belonged to me. 


At this stage of the story—of which more remained to be told 
—I paused once again, to request my sitter, with less diffidence 
than before, that she would not laugh quite so much while I put a 
few touches to the lips andeyes. This time the lady responded 
with some difficulty, as it was not easy to assume, at a moment’s 
notice, a sufficiently serious look. So I waited till her features 


were more composed, when the touches in question were applied, 
and with them the finishing touches to my now completed 
performance. 


Sap pS te 
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Felo-de-se ! 


By ZETHELING. 


ry Y morning star is fading over the hill ..... waiting 
for the dawn of the golden sun which draweth nigh!” 

The words were wandering drowsily and disconnectedly 
through my mind, tired with the weariness of a restless night 
—my last night upon earth—for I knew the sands were nearly 
run; the fatal hour, to which I had looked forward with horror 
unspeakable all my life, was fast approaching, and I lay alter- 
nating in a cold sweat of agony and an indifference wholly incom- 
prehensible to me. 

My dainty, girlish bedroom, with its flowery cretonne, cool, 
green porcelain and lacey curtains, looked to the south-east over 
the broad waters of the bay. Through the open window I could 
hear the little waves laughing loudly upon the shore, the glorious 
notes of the winged songsters singing their lovely ‘‘ Hymn of 
Praise”; aye, even the wings of my favourite sea-gulls, flapping as 
they dipped into the water, sparkling with a greeting to the 
springtide sun shining overhead. And these mocking words kept 
taunting me; words long forgotten, but not to be banished now. 

I had done an awful thing, and I was to bear the full and 
awful penalty. Worn out with longing and sorrow over an un- 
fortunate and unrequited love affair, I had resolved last night to 
put myself so soundly to sleep that no dreams, waking or sleeping, 
should ever trouble me again, and I had taken a sedative strong 
enough to accomplish my purpose. With “la mort dans 
lame,” why not the body dead too! 

But strange to say, the night was unquiet, restless, wearily un- 
ending. Did oblivion refuse after all to come at my call? WasI 
never to leave off feeling and suffering ? Lying on my bed, un- 
able to give one sign of the consuming fire within me, I had 
heard people come to my room, break open the door, speak of 
the stifling atmosphere, slightly raise the window, then—my 
mother—find the empty phial. ‘‘ Mother, mother, help me, O 
help me!” I cried in bitter despair. But the words were like 
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molten lead in my burning brain; no effort, though I struggled 
with the strength of torture, sufficed to bring them over my 
parched lips. I had heard the doctor’s arrival, and his verdict 
that all would be over before four and twenty hours; and so my 
last night passed away, in which I slumbered not, nor slept. 

In the morning, after a short period of drowsiness and 
wandering, I grew quieter, and, with the full perception of the 
approaching drop of the curtain on the drama of my life, came 
Memory, like a shadowy sister of the veil, pointing with grisly 
finger at picture after picture of the past. Recollection became 
intensely vivid, asserting a startling sway over her prostrate 
victim, and it seemed to me as if the long agony of death, which 
would only end in the evening, was already commencing. Scene 
after scene, of childhood, girlhood, and early womanhood, arose, 
impressed itself upon the retina of my burning eye-balls and 
vanished ; each one giving place to another where evil was grow- 
ing in greater proportion to good. 

There was the first purloined sweetmeat from the mother’s 
bonbonniére, and though, when reproved, the.childish face looked 
sad and sorrowful, I saw the guardian angel veil its face, saying 
mournfully : “‘ Only the suffering, not thesivis repented.” The first 
lie—a false report, never discovered, but eating like a worm into 
my heart for many a day. Life in pension, where underhand 
deeds and unmaidenly conversation awakened aims and desires 
beyond my years. Here were the first signs of the lusts of the 
flesh and the pride of life, the hypocrisy of unreal sentiment and 
piety. Who can tell what I had been, had I never been to 
boarding-school? Perhaps less outwardly pious, but assuredly 
more pure within. 

And from school life onwards the pictures grew more rapidly 
dark, for the seeds sown there sprang quickly into blossom, 
bearing fruit, glittering and bright to the eye, but bitter as gall to 
the eager palate. 

The most trifling things of my existence recurred to me; 
dreams which had seemed like warnings; sermons, to which I had 
listened languidly and unwillingly, came to my mind word for 
word as I had heard them. 

I remembered a certain lonely, wintry walk, when I battled 
with myself and my pride, and determined never, never to give up 
my will, A proud glance, a half-sneer from the man I loved in 
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madness—and folly (for he was already bound)—had set my 
blood boiling with anger, sorrow, revenge, longing ; and my only 
resource at such times was ever to slip away by myself in the 
twilight, to walk as if for life or death ; ifin howling wind, pouring 
rain, or whirling snowstorm, so much the better; the body 
struggling with the elements gave the mind time to calm itself. 
But that walk was on a day which might have suggested a scene 
for Dante’s Inferno. The commonplace, dreary road was barren 
of all signs of life, save for myself, and the dust, whirling before 
the biting wind, flew stinging in my face. Morally and physically 
I felt deprived of courage, driven to despair. The bare, black 
trees loomed gaunt and ghost-like in the gathering gloom against 
a dead sky of cold, grey snow clouds, stretching out their weird, 
skeleton arms, as ifin search of prey. The water, fast freezing 
beneath the iron hand of winter, trickled with a weary moan 
which made me close my ears and hasten my steps to forget it. And 
I thought, as I hurried on, that the next life, if there were one, 
might condemn me to an existence in some such circumstances as 
a punishment for my sins. I could imagine nothing more frightful, 
in my passion, than this semi-frozen inanition. But why should 
I fear? Had not I, the doubter, looked with unutterable scorn 
upon the devotees in the great cathedral, beating their breastsand 
crying, “‘ Through my fault, through my fault, through my most 
grievous fault?” Life must be a dream, and death, eternal sleep. 

I recollected a picture I had seen by Gabriel Max, which had 
exerted an almost magical influence upon me. I had stood en- 
thralled before it, compelled by an irresistible impulse ever to 
return to its study. It was the Astarte of Byron’s ‘ Manfred.” 
She is returning, at her brother’s conjuration, from the star to 
which she has been banished after death. The figure is painted 
in a slanting position, which gives the impression that it is 
hovering in the air, upon a background of cold, grey-green, on 
which gleams, with white ray, devoid of lustre, the star from which 
Astarte has been called. The eyes are dark and heavy, expressing 
plainly the weary awaking; in them one reads remorse, but not 
repentance, and love yearning and unspeakable; love stronger 
than many waters, conquering death and the grave, constraining 
her sorrowfully to return at the call of her guilty lover. The 
mouth is cold and dead; the hands are folded lightly, as they only 
are in the last, long sleep. Looking at the Astarte, I shuddered 
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for my own fate. I knew if he whom I loved so passionately 
were to tempt me, I, too, should fall, and my face was covered 
with burning blushes of womanly shame at the longing I could not 
repress for one word of mercy from the man I worshipped. 

But the whole hapless story of my passion is too sacred to be 
unveiled to the eyes of the world. How could I confess the 
desolate loneliness, the despair of unsatisfied desire, the contempt 
I felt at my own weakness, the inexpressible pain of finding myself 
scorned! Suffice it to say that the disease grew and increased till 
all other feelings yielded to the dominion of this one overpowering 
one, and became subordinate to it; nay, it seemed as if all feeling 
concentrated itself in the one that had taken possession of me, 
and I was that feeling—-that feeling was all that existed of me. 
Heine says of this strongest of feelings :—‘‘ Die Engel nennen es 
Himmelsfreude, die Teufel nennen es Holienqual, die Menschen 
nennen es Liebe!” 

But now. The day began to decline, and Memory had com- 
pleted her dreary task. All my life had been reviewed, and lying 
there, powerless to move hand or foot, unable to unclose an eyelid, 
the shadow of death laid its icy hand on my heart to warn me of 
the coming night. I had known that the sinking sun would 
shine upon the last scene, that the carolling of the birds going to 
rest would be the requiem of my departing soul, that the swaying 
of the myriads of blue-bells in the evening breeze would ring the 
knell for the guilty, shuddering, passing spirit. And though I had 
known it, I had not lifted my soul to God, I had shrunk from the 
scorching light of the terrible eye of righteousness, piercing through 
my soul as a sunbeam pierces the crystal. The sin I had sinned 
had filled my soul, and it filled it still ; even now I knew no other 
longing or desire, save the one guilty sensation of my life. It 
came, the intense agony, the last moment, the light grew dim, 
shadows drew around me, shutting out the roseate hues of the 
tinted cloudlets, the horror of death rested chilly upon me, the 
pulses ceased to beat. But 7 was not dead; I felt rather new 
strength to live, and capability to suffer and enjoy. An incom- 
prehensible power, wordless, nameless, bade me arise, and /, 
myself, my old self, arose and followed the invisible presence. The 
mind was freed from matter, the-soul quit of the body, and I knew 
then that life is eternal, love is eternal. What lifeand love were 
to be in this new existence, I knew not; I only felt that all 
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sensations were quickened a thousandfold, and that if love had 
been torment on earth, it had become doubly and trebly refined 
here. : 

Some thing, some being, some power, I knew not what, moved 
at my side as we floated onward, surrounded by the cold shadows, 
a thing I could understand and feel without being able to see, a 
thing which led my spirit, shrinking and shuddering in its horrible 
nakedness. As yet, I had neither seen nor heard any being but 
myself, and a terrible dread came over me as | thought of coming 
into contact with others of my kind, of exposing my soul, bare of 
all covering, to the gaze of other spirits. For all my life was 
written there, legible for whoever cared to read, every idle word: 
every secret thought. To the last I had cherished my sin, and I 
loved it still, but, O misery! without hope or power of ever 
satisfying it now. My life had been a guilty love, and was to 
remain so for ever and for ever. 

In speechless, nameless terror I paused at length, was compelled 
to pause, and a voiceless command entered into me to stand and 
look about me. The thick shadows fled from around and above 
me, and I stood utterly alone, shivering and naked in the cold, 
grey twilight. And then a piercing, burning light fell upon me— 
the eye of God. My presentiment had been too true! A voice, 
clear and strong, sweeter than music, more sorrowful than death, 
pronounced the wordless sentence of my fate. I did not hear the 
sounds, they came to me in another and different sense to 
formerly, but I comprehended them, I felt them like the waves of 
the sea overwhelming me. And recognising the wonderful sweet- 
ness and fulness that lay therein, I knew what I had lost. ‘‘ We 
needs must love the highest when we know it,” and I saw and felt 
the beauty and exquisite harmony of the “‘ Highest,” which had 
been Zoo high for me. 

The light faded, the agony slackened, and I looked tremblingly 
around at the place I was to abide in, thenceforward and for ever. 
It seemed to be a region of fog and mist, where huge shadows 
hovered, blotting out the boundaries, where neither foundation nor 
firmament was visible. In the distance, here and there, gleamed 
a light with dimmed rays through the heavy atmosphere. A 
cold, dreary wind swept through the place, leaving no corner 

unvisited, sweeping everything before it. I drifted along, unable 
to resist, and, as I grew accustomed to the twilight, I became 
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aware of other spirits moving beside me with soundless signs of 
mute, inconceivable misery. I shrank back—in vain; the frosty 
wind urged me pitilessly forward; I endeavoured to hide my 
nakedness—impossible; my soul was bare as the other souls 
about me; as I could read them, so they could read me. 


O, unutterable agony !—this consuming love, this wasting fire, 
neither to be quenched nor satisfied. Was ever torture like to 
this! O that I had thought in my lifetime, that I, fool, had known 
by intuition that we create our own punishment by fostering our 
darling sins; that it needs nought else to chastise us with an ever- 
lasting chastisement of living death. 


We neared one of the lights I had seen in the distance, and 
each spirit sought more strenuously than before to conceal or 
cover itself. In vain; the merciless wind wafted one and all before 
it, and the intense radiance of the eye of God was upon us again, 
making misery more miserable, laying bare in more awful distinct- 
ness the secrets of each shrinking, fearful soul. What hideous 
histories were there of evil motives for noble deeds ; what greed of 
gain and thirst for revenge and blood; what lust of life and the 
flesh ; what revelations of hypocrisy, dishonour, treachery, cruelty. 
And in each soul the ruling passion in life was exercising a double 
force. A galling hunger, never to be stilled, was the damnation of 
all these wretched beings. A burning passion feeding upon itself, 
in a place where all was dim, dead, frosty, and full of mist. 


I waited wonderingly to see if I recognised any bound to me 
formally by ties of kindred or friendship. Woe, woe, my brother 
hovered near in sorrowful silence—a dishonoured career, a shame- 
ful death, were written in glowing characters upon his soul; in 
front of me was a man to whom I had looked up as a pattern of 
conscientious Christianity, and I saw him now asa dissembler of 
the blackest dye ; and at my side the bosom friend of my girlhood 
bewailed the child of sin that had cost her earthly life. 


And in this deathlike monotony of life, years passed, and cen- 
turies faded, as it seemed, for time was not, and each one lived 
according to his capability of living and feeling. But the anguish 
was ever the same. Ever the biting wind, the chilly mist, the 
piercing, stinging light of the eye of God, and the companionship 
of the increasing band of those tortured spirits. This suffering 
must cease, my agony must find a voice, and I cried aloud for 
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pardon and relief. And once again I felt rather than heard the 
tender, strong voice of God enter into me, but this time it came 
to assuage and not to augment the misery, for I became less and 
less conscious, and at last a sort of slumber came over me. The 
wind ceased to shake me with its clammy breath, and as I regained 
sensation, I felt something like warmth creeping over me. ‘“‘O 
God, have pity upon me!” was the cry of my troubled spirit, and 
it seemed as if I heard the words from a human voice. It was my 
own. I was lying still upon my own little white bed, in my 
pretty chamber, my mother was kneeling beside me, praying, as I 
believe only a mother can pray, for the life of the child she has 
borne. 

The sedative had not been strong enough for its purpose. Has 
the dream helped me then since to bear my burden in patience, 
to rise sometimes superior to the “slings and arrows of out- 
rageous fortune,” and, “In the teeth of clenched antagonisms, to 
follow up the worthiest ?”” Those who know me best can tell ! 
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American Actresses. 
By THE COMTESSE ANNA DE BREMONT. 


MERICAN actresses “‘par excellence” are emotional— 
emotional in Tragedy, in Comedy, and even in Burlesque. 
This may seem an anomaly, but when we consider the high state 
of nervous mental pressure under which the Americans live, it is 
not strange that the Stage should, like a mirror, reflect the inten- 
sity which pervades the most ordinary offices of their daily life. 
The surroundings of the American woman have made her 
peculiarly impressionable. No woman is taught so thoroughly the 
art of pleasing. She knows well the power of every charm. To 
fascinate, to beguile, is the Alpha and Omega of her education, 
and as an actress she spares no opportunity to dazzle by the 
glamour of her personality; her beauty and the elegance and 
richness of her gowns are important factors to her success in the 
eyes of the enterprising manager, and with the public as well, for 
the Americans have a most chivalrous love for a pretty woman. 
The recent successes of a well-known English beauty, who 
challenged criticism as an actress, and disarmed that hydra-headed 
foe by the mere power of her charmis, is an incontestable proof. 
Matilda Heron, a woman of immense nervous force, an un- 
polished diamond of the highest histrionic genius, was the creator 
of the American school of emotional comedy. Her early career 
brought her only mediocre success, she saw that her genius was 
wasted in the old grooves, and she determined to try the unex- 
plored fields of French Comedy. She went to Paris, where for 
three months, night after night, she studied the great Desclos in 
her wonderful portrayal of Dumas’ heroine. When Miss Heron 
returned to America, her interpretation of Camille flashed like a 
meteor across the dramatic firmament, the star of melodrama 
paled and vanished in the glowing prismatic brilliancy of this new 
star of emotional comedy. She was a woman of handsome, 
voluptuous presence, a face sparkling with expression, and, under 
their straight brows, eyes glowing like the fire in old wine, her 
voice was sweet and ringing, and capable of the most tender 
modulations. Ht is not to be marvelled at, that an actress of such 
a type should have given an intensely realistic picture of the ill- 
fated Camille. She humanised in the highest degree her portrayal 
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of a woman of innate nobility of heart, the victim of an unfortunate 
birth, bound by the unyielding fetters of circumstances to a course 
of life, in which she felt a vague discontent, and at the same time 
a naive enjoyment of its glittering pleasures. The coldest heart 
could not resist the witchery of that sunny nature, untrammelled 
by conventionality, revelling, like a flower, in its own sweetness, 
and finding a wild joy in that new life of love. Miss Heron bore 
away her audience in a great wave of sympathy, forgotten were 
the frailties of the heroine in the syren-spell of her beauty and 
matchless naiveté! In the scene with the father of Armand she 
rose to the sublimest heights of emotional acting; her maddened 
grief when she beholds the rock of social distinction on which her 
hopes are wrecked and her lover lost for ever seemed to shake the 
depths of her soul, and wrung from her audience sobs and tears. 
The pitiful despair with which she accepts her fate and plunges 
back into the vortex of the old life, the feverish courting of death, 
and the rapture at its approaching release were acted with an 
abandon harrowing in its fidelity to nature. The fire of her 
genius seemed to consume her. There was too little art and too 
much naturalism. She retired from the Stage in the zenith of her 
fame, a broken woman, and died suddenly a few years after. 
Since her retirement Camille has found hundreds of exponents, 
but none were judged capable of taking the place of the great 
actress until Clara Morris electrified the dramatic world with the 
glittering beauty of her impersonation. As I write I can see the 
dream-like beauty of her face and hear her mellow voice, low and 
sweet like the strain of an Eolian lyre. Her Camille isa distinct 
creation and a striking contrast to that of Matilda Heron. Itisan 
idealised Camille, a woman filled with an unutterable sadness, 
whose silent, patient endurance of a life which she instinctively 
abhors, seems indeed heroic. She is unceasingly seeking for a 
love which will redeem her, and when at last it is found the whole 
woman is transformed, she throws her entire being into the 
enjoyment of this sweet passion witha deliriously happy abandon ; 
when the awful awakening comes,and when she gazes into the gulf 
which’ separates her from the man she loves, and the world 
she sought to enter, she is frozen with despair. She bows with 
mute resignation before the inevitable sacrifice of her great love, 
and goes back to the old life, hiding her poor broken heart with 
smiles, and luring death, her only release, with a frenzied gaiety. 
Her death scene is very sad; the gentle fading of the weary spirit 
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into the sweet embrace of a kindly death is full of indescribable 
pathos. 

It would be difficult to analyse Miss Morris’ emotional power. 
It has thecharm of sensuous and the beauty of ideality. She is 
superior to Matilda Heron as an intellectual actress, but both 
stamp their creations with a fervid individuality. 

Miss Morris has a most striking personnel ; her broad, low brow, 
full-lidded, dreamy eyes, and mobile mouth are full pregnant with 
power. She has a kindly generous nature, and never forgets a 
friend. 

Not long ago an old manager told me the following pleasant 
little anecdote of his experience with her :— 

“She began her career in the ballet* of a small theatre in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. When she was elevated to the dignity of small parts, 
her delight knew no bounds; consequently, when my company 
appeared at the theatre and we put on the ‘ Bohemian Girl,’ in 
which she was told off for duty as a gipsy in the chorus, she was 
in despair. She thought if she went back to the ballet she would 
never get out of it again; so she came weeping to me and begged 
me to let her off. My chorus was made up ofa lot of ugly old 
women, and a pretty girl, like she was, would have been a great 
addition, but I couldn’t resist her tears, and so I gave in. 

‘* Years after, I was manager of a big theatre in San Francisco. 
Miss Morris was billed to play. The first night arrived; a 
splendid audience was assembled; it was almost time for the 
curtain to be rung up, when I received word that she was unable 
to appear. I was in despair. I rushed off to her hotel to see her. 
Would she not try to come? I implored. Every excuse would 
be made for her. If she only walked through the part the 
audience would surely besatisfied! ‘No! It wasimpossible ; her 
physician strictly forbade all exertion.’ Utterly discouraged, I was 
about to leave the room when she exclaimed, ‘I have seen you 
before! Tell me, did you have an Opera Company in Cleveland 
the winter of 18--?’ ‘I did.’ ‘Well, do you remember a poor 
girl who begged off from chorus work?’ I stared at her in amaze- 
ment. I could remember nothing then, but that an audience was 
probably waiting. ‘That poor girl was me! I never forget a 
good turn. Go back to the theatre, I’ll be there in less than half 
an hour.’ She kept her word, her illness seemed to vanish under 
the excitement, and she never played better in her life.” 






































* In America the supernumeraries are called the ballet. 
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Miss Morris is now an almost constant sufferer; she takes long 
intervals of rest, which are often broken by the demands of 
anxious managers, as the public, who adore her, do not wish to 
lose this splendidly gifted actress. 

Maggie Mitchel is a name that has become a household word 
for all that is sweet, pure and bewitching on the stage. She is 
the creator of the emotional domestic comedy. Her petite figure, 
bright, winsome face, set off by masses of natural red-gold hair, 
and sweetly sympathetic voice qualify her admirably for the parts, 
half child, half woman, in which she excels. As Fanchon, or the 
Cricket of the Hearth, she is the innocent hoyden to perfection ; 
full of laughter, glee, and merry pranks one moment, and the next, 
a serious little soul, moving you to tears by the pathos of her 
childish soliloquies. 

It was in this play that she first introduced the wonderful shadow 
dance. I can remember now how my childish heart throbbed to 
the lovely rhythm, as poor despised little Fanchon danced with 
her tiny shadow, and poured out her sorrows to the sweet, pale 
moon! Ah! it is the tender influence of such women, whose 
lives are pure as the limpid brook, that strengthens the fascinating 
spell of that entrancing ‘‘ wonderland,” the Stage. 

Miss Mitchel has had some worthy followers of her school— 
Lotta, irresistible as a syren; Minnie Palmer, dainty as a wild 
flower ; and Annie Pixley, as bright and sweet as a summer lark. 

American actresses rarely excel in Tragedy. It may be that 
they lack the grand repose, the heroic intensity, which their English 
sisters bring to the interpretation of the Sublime Muse. 

But one woman has built for herself the pillar of fame, the 
lamented Charlotte Cushman. The lurid splendour of her genius 
has blinded the eyes of the public to all lesser lights. Her Lady 
Macbeth was a great creation. Faithful in every detail to the 
traditions of tragical acting, she brought before you a picture of 
the woman thoroughly “ unsexed,” dauntless in her unflinching 
purpose, with a reason overthrown in the mad race of ambition, 
but a grand wreck withal. She was the Siddons of the American 
Stage. 

Her tragic sceptre is waiting for one who is too young, too full 
of the sweetness of life, to claim it now. But when youth has 
faded, and the mellow years have deepened her experience, 
Queen Tragedy will find one who will wear right royally her mantle 
in our peerless Mary Anderson ! 
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Our Musical=Bor. 


Tue production of Bizet’s “‘ Leila” and Gounod’s “‘ Mirella” at Covent 
Garden was a laudable effort on the part of Colonel Mapleson to meet the 
public demand for novelty which is persistently dinned into every operatic 
impresario’s ear when his intention to give a series of musico-dramatic 
entertainments becomes generally known. Having had such exceptional 
experiences of the attitude assumed by London society towards manage- 
rial enterprise in connection with the lyric drama, Colonel Mapleson 
ought to have known betterthan to lend a complaisant ear to counsels 
with the intrinsic fallacy of which he is probably better acquainted than 
any other living man. He should have stuck to “Carmen,” “ Faust,” 
‘‘ Traviata,” “‘ Rigoletto,” and a few other old stagers that would have 
filled his house with money night after night. English people will crowd 
a theatre times without number to hear music which they know by heart, 
and about which they can platitudinise without fear of contradiction. 
’ New or unfamiliar works bore them, firstly, by claiming their attention, 
and secondly, by calling upon them to exercise their judgment. When 
they have heard them they seldom understand them, and still more rarely 
feel certain as to what they ought to say about them. As the mental 
condition thus brought about is embarrassing—even somewhat humiliating 
to people who, being ignorant, are naturally conceited and self-sufficient— 
such people, constituting as they do the vast majority of operatic audiences 
in this country, not unnaturally refrain from ‘‘ patronising” the produc- 
tions of novelties. Nor does the prestige cf a great composer’s name— 
though haply other of his works be their prime favourites—avail to sur- 
mount the'r reluctance in this respect. They are conservative, not curious, 
Hence “Leila” and “ Mirella,” though teeming with love!y music, 
admirably cast, and excellently performed, proved disastrous, from a 
financial point of view, to the Covent Garden management. It is too late 
now to hark back to the details of their respective productions, but not 
to recall the fact that they made London music-lovers acquainted with 
several vocal and dramatic artistes of unusually high quality, notably, to 
Madame Nevada, a songstress of rare charm, culture, and delicacy, whose 
sweet voice, fauitless intonation, and finished execution made a deep 
impression upon all who heard her; M. Lhérie, in whom experienced 
opera-goers recognised an actor and singer of extraordinary power, in- 
telligence, and refinemont; and Miss Engle, a young lady gifted with 
considerable personal attractions, a beautiful mezzo-soprano organ, and 
a singularly correct ear. That such artistes as these should have sung 
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some of the most delightful music ever composed to paper houses is a 
lasting reproach to the so-called musical public of this huge metropolis. 


‘“‘ Nordisa”” may or may not be a bad joke, as some of my critical 
colleagues surmise ; but it is certainly not a good opera. The story is 
absurd, the lyrics are feeble, and the music, not infrequently pretty, is 
uniformly insignificant, although the orchestra, technically considered, is 
throughout no less ingenious than effective, and the best musical number is 
unquestionably the overture. To whom much is given, from him shall 
much be required, and the manifold disappointments of ‘‘ Nordisa” are 
intensified to Mr. Corder’s numerous admirers by the ineradicable con- 
viction that so ripe a musician and ingenious a verse writer as he 
unquestionably is could have done far better, had such been his pleasure. 
It was a grave error on his part to select a plot, the dénouement of which 
hinges on a threadbare old device, worn out ages ago. As faras English 
opera is concerned, ‘“‘the play’s the thing,” as Mr. Rosa frankly 
admitted only the other day, when writing upon a subject which he 
thoroughly understands ; and British playgoers of to-day require some- 
thing stronger and fresher in the way of “intrigue” than the substitution 
of one baby for another, especially when the exchange is effected on so 
paltry a pretext as that advanced by the defunct Christina Brand in 
extenuation of her misdeed—namely, that she wanted “to enjoy for, a 
while the sight of her own child finely dressed and admired by the 
village.’ On so thin a foundation as this is built up the slender super- 
structure of plot, action, and dialogue constituting the ‘‘book” of 
“‘Nordisa.” Here it is, briefly synthetised :—Nordisa, the daughter of 
Baroness Nymark, is confided to Mrs. Brand, a wet-nurse, whose lacteal 
resources she shares with that person’s infant daughter. The change 
above alluded to having been effected, little Minna Brand is passed off 
upon the Baroness—a frivolous worldling—as the latter’s child, and 
Nordisa Nymark is brought up to the strangest calling ever yet practised 
by any village maiden, private or operatic. It is her business, when the 
“‘long, dark winter sets in,” year after year, to ascend a lofty mountain, 
on the upper heights of which certain cattle hybernate because “ they 
cannot be brought down into the valley,” and there to remain, 
looking after them, until the spring. Meanwhile, their proper guardians, 
oxherds and goatherds of robust frames and iron constitutions, descend 
to the village, where they spend their winter comfortably, leaving Nordisa 
snowbound and alone, on the kindly and humane ground that she is an 
orphan, and, as such, “ has fewest relations to mourn her loss!” Nordisa 
herself is a sort of tl/uminée, who looks upon it as a religious duty to pass 
several months annually in cold, darkness, and solitude for the sake of 
a few cows and goats—though how she keeps them from freezing and 
starving above the snow-line during a Norwegian winter is not apparent 
—and the dastard villagers take a base advantage of her piety and 
silliness to make her discharge duties by which, as they cynically admit, 
BB2 
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her “ life is fearfully risked.” Meanwhile, Count Oscar Lydal, bound by 
oath to espouse the only daughter of Baroness Nymark, has seen Nordisa 
somewhere and fallen in love with her. He has no _ intentions, 
honourable or otherwise ; but, having come to the village for the express 
purpose of fulfilling his engagement to Minna, and arriving just at the 
moment when Nordisa is about to climb to her winter quarters, escorted by 
the contemptible cowards before alluded to, he determines to follow her. 
About this time, too, her father turns up. He has been popularly 
supposed to be dead for years, but has really been sojourning in Siberia. 
Although he has returned to Norway for the express purpose of looking 
up his wife and child, when he is informed that the former is dead, and 
that the latter, grown up to womanhood, is at hand, he immediately 
goes to bed, thus missing the chance of seeing his daughter for months 
to come. Nordisa is then conducted to her hut, halfway up the moun- 
tain, and left there to perish of cold and ennui. Oscar, however, soon 
rejoins her, and makes love to her with unprincipled promptitude. She 
returns his passion instantly, and asks him into the hut. The weather is 
unfavourable for a descent of the mountain, but he declines her invita- 
tion, having to attend his own wedding the next morning. By main 
force, however, she drags him indoors, whereupon an avalanche rolls 
down the hill-side, accurately sparing the hut, but blocking the path to 
the valley below. Count Oscar and Nordisa are therefore shut up 
together in a wooden chalet just big enough to hold them, with the 
prospect of spending the whole winter together—which, as a matter of 
fact, they do. We are not told how they pass the time in such close 
quarters, whether or not they have enough to eat, or indeed anything 
about them; but we are led to infer that the Count must have been 
profoundly bored by his long ¢ée-d-téte with the unsophiscated peasant 
girl, for, as soon as warm weather has enabled him to get away from ker, 
we find him in his aunt’s house, perfectly ready and willing to marry the 
young lady whom he supposes to be his cousin. She, though fondly 
énamoure of somebody else, is preparing for her nuptials with unmiti- 
gated cheerfulness. Herlover dislikes the arrangement, but readily consoles 
himself for his disappointment by singing a song about a castle in the 
air. The dénouement is, of course, a foregone conclusion. At the 
“* psychological moment ”—that is to say, just after the signing of the 
marriage contract—everybody concerned in the final discovery puts in an 
appearance ; Nordisa herself, her long-lost father, her repentant foster- 
father (confession in hand), &c., &c. When she finds out that she is 
Baroness Nymark’s lawful daughter and heiress, instead of dismissing 
the pitiful sneak who unjustifiably won her heart and then deliberately 
threw her over, she takes him to her bosom without a second’s hesitation ; 
Minna gets her philosophical lieutenant, who characteristically bags his 
rival’s army-promotion as well as his light-hearted bride ; and everybody 
is made happy in defiance of honour, honesty, good feeling, and proba- 
bility. The music is worthy of the story, and the avalanche of both. 
Unqualified praise, however, is due to the artistes engaged in the 
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performance. Madame Burns sings and acts delightfully as Minna; 
Madame Gaylord is a sweet, sympathetic Nordisa; Messrs. McGuckin, 
Sauvage, and Eugene do wonders with the unthankful parts of Count 
Oscar, Lieutenant Hansen, and Andreas Brand; all the subordinate 
rvéles are well filled; the achievements of the orchestra and chorus are 
unexceptionable. The opera, especially the avalanche, was favourably 
received on the first night of its London production, though not with 
the enthusiasm it elicited from Liverpool audiences. I shall be surprised 
if it obtains wide and lasting popularity ia this metropolis. 





Miss Geraldine Ulmar, the new Rose Maybud, who has temporarily re- 
placed Miss Leonora Braham at the Savoy Theatre, is a pretty woman, a 
good singer, and an admirable actress. Her first regular appearance on Lon- 
don boards, which took place on the 7th ult., established her conclusively in 
public favour. She is thoroughly versed in the humour of the Damon 
and Pythias of comic opera, having played the parts of Yum-Yum and 
Patience with great éclat in Germany and the United States. Even the 
cantankerous critics of Berlin had no fault to find with her, while those 
of New York and other great American cities paid her lavish tribute of 
enthusiastic praise. ‘‘ Ruddigore”—especially the second act—has been 
judiciously ‘ pulled together” since the memorable night of its original 
production, and is now played with exemplary closeness and crispness. 
As a musical work it will always rank amongst Sullivan’s most genial and 
highly-finished compositions, certain of its numbers being not only 
masterpieces of constructive ability, but chefs-d’auvve of dramatic expres- 
Sion. A finer song than the ‘* Ghost-Lay,” with its subtle, weird orchestral 
accompaniment, has not been composed within the memory of man, nor 
can I call to mind a more beautiful and refined piece of concerted vocal 
music than the ‘* Madrigal.” The uniformly artistic performance of this 
opera at the Savoy by principals and subordinates alike, the charm of its 
music, and the perfection of its mise-en-scéne are achievements of which 
everybody concerned in its production has reason to be proud. Such 
excellence of ensemble and completeness of detail may be sought for in 
vain on the stage of any Continental theatre. The leading musical and 
dramatic critic of Germany has frankly confessed as much. It was with 
unfeigned pleasure that, a fortnight or so ago, I read in the Cologne 
Gazette the magnanimous avowal that—in connection with the production 
of comic opera—German managers have everything to learn from their 
English colleagues. Alluding to the music of ‘ Patience,’’ moreover, the 
writer of the article to which I refer observed that “ from the first to the 
last note it was a convincing proof of the extraordinary creative talent 
and consummate artistic taste of the gifted English musician,” adding 
that “some of the choruses alone would ensure to Sir Artaur Sullivan a 
foremost place amongst the very first of German composers.” This 
unreserved recognition of our countryman’s genius, emanating from so 
authoritative a quarter, cannot but be deeply gratifying to every British 
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musician. As a deliverance of German judgment, unbiassed by prejudice 
or jealousy, it comes perhaps a little late in the day; but meglio tardi che 
mai! Meanwhile, the dead-set made at “‘The Golden Legend” by 
Berlin journalists and composers has found fresh expression in an 
extravagant burlesque of that fine work, written, arranged, and conducted 
by the Brothers Moszkowski, one of whom is a clever writer of satirical 
verse, enjoying considerable popularity in Prussia, while the other is a 
composer of talent hors ligne, favourably known to the London public by 
his cantata, “ Joan of Arc,” his delicious ‘‘ Orchestral Suite,” and several 
cahiers of delightful P.F. duets. The fun of “ Die Katzengoldene Legende”’ 
(the ‘ Pinchbeck Legend ”’) is intensely local, appealing exclusively to the 
sense of humour possessed by people ‘on the Spree,” and the music has 
been selected from amongst the more familiar student-songs and ‘‘Gassen- 
hauer” (barrel-organ tunes) of the day. Oddly enough, the satire of the 
burlesque is directed more witheringly at the bad singing of the lady 
who sustained the chief soprano part at the first performance of the 
‘* Legend” in the Royal Opera-house than at the work itself or its com- 
poser —the central joke of the piece being a miraculous cure of Prince 
Henry’s chronic stomach-ache, effected by a screeching damsel whose 
intonation leaves everything to be desired. The burlesque has hitherto 
only been performed in one or two private houses, and is altogether of 
too slender and trivial a character to court publicity, I have read the 
verses, some of which are very laughable; but their comicality, such as 
it is, is not transferable to any realm beyond the Prussian frontiers. 


There will be no dearth of Ttalian opera in this Metropolis during the 
Jubilee season, for Colonel Mapleson, undiscouraged by public unthank- 
fulness, has made arrangements to open Her Majesty’s early next month 
with a strong company of cosmopolitan vocalists, and Signor Lago, by the 
time these jottings shall appear in print, will have commenced his series 
of operatic entertainments at Covent Garden. The Italian émpresario has 
engaged, according to his prospectus, several singers whose renown is 
already established in this country, and no fewer than sixteen vocalists 
of both sexes with whom he invites the London public to make acquain- 
tance, under his auspices, for the first time. He also promises to bring 
out Glinka’s “‘ Life for the Czar,” never heretofore performed in England, 
and to revive Cimarosa’s ‘“‘ Matrimonio Segreto,” individual numbers of 
which are more familiar to British music-lovers than the work itself in its 
entirety. I donot anticipate that either of these operas will bring an 
overwhelming amount of grist to the managerial mill; but, if the cast 
announced be adhered to, they will be unexceptionably performed, and, 
on that ground alone, ought to draw a few good houses. The leading 
parts in the Prussian work will be sustained by Albani, Scalchi, Gayarre 
and Devoyod—surely a quadrilateral attraction of the first order. In 
“Fidelio” we shall hear Signorina Mei; in Norma,” Madame de 
Cepeda; and in“‘L’Africaine ” Signorina Rossini (a name of good omen), 
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Miss Ella Russell and Senor Gayarre. In all thirty performances will be 
given. 





On Friday, May 13, Signor S. Scuderi, the mandoline-player who made 
such an agreeable impression in London musical circles last season, gave 
the first of a series of recitals—not as well attended as it deserved to be 
—at Steinway Hall. His performances on the dainty little instrument 
that is so popular in Florence, and on the banjo—by the way, the banjo 
craze has of late subsided with astonishing completencss~--were simply 
charming. Four of the nine Richter concerts have already come off in 
a manner fully worthy of the great Kapellmeister from whom they take 
their title. Dr. Hans has made important changes in the fersounel of his 
orchestra—changes that, without exception, are improvements, Amongst 
the violinists the English element is stronger than it was last year, I 
do not think that our native fiddlers “ lay over” their German predeces- 
sors in technical skill; but they certainly possess better instruments, 
and consequently their enlistment in the Richter band has imparted great 
additional strength and sweetness to the ensemble. Amongst the novelties 
of the “‘cyklus” already produced (May 16th and 23rd) were Dvorak’s 
«Symphonic Variations,” which, judging by their reception as well as by 
their “extraordinary intrinsic beauty, are destined to figure in Richter’s 
London répertoire for many seasons to come; and Bruckner’s “ Symphony 
in E,” the musical interest of which is greater than its charm to the 
ear of the average concert-room audience. Novelties to come are 
Goldmark’s ‘‘ Dance of Phantoms,” Hubert Parry’s “ ‘Third Symphony,” 
Frederick Cowen’s ‘Fifth Symphony,” and Villiers Stanford’s *‘ Irish 
Symphony.” The first of Mr. Gustav Ernest’s two miscellancous concerts 
came off on the 17th ult., and furnished that meritorious pianist with an 
occasion for introducing anew work, written for soprano, tenor and 
chorus, and entitled “‘ Love’s Conquest, a Village Idyll.” A great part 
of the music of this agreeable composition has manifestly been written 
& Vintention of Mr. Ernest’s well-balanced choir, the training of which 
does him infinite credit. Miss Annie Marriott and Mr. Hirwen Jones 
sustained the so/i with praiseworthy efficiency, and further interest was 
imparted to the entertainment by the admirable playing of Senor Tivadar 
Nachéz and Herr Hegyesi, the fine vocalisation of Mrs. Thayer, and the 
unaffected ballad-singing of Miss Clara Myers, 








Mrs. Bell Cole, the eminent American contralto, is in London for the 
season. I believe this is her first visit to the ‘“‘old country.” She is 
gifted with a voice of extraordinary power and beauty, and her singing is 
supremely sympathetic. I was fortunate enough to hear her a few days 
after her arrival, and her rendering of several familiar English songs— 
amongst them Miss Kingston’s “‘ For Lack of Thee,” which promises to 
become a public favourite—gave me unalloyed pleasure. Vittoria Carpi, 
too, is amongst his old admirers, in fine voice, and with his ‘ blushing 
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honours new upon him,” for he is now an Academician, “elected by 
acclamation,” and Bologna has enwreathed his brows with the laurel so 
rarely bestowed upon executant artistes by that stately and most critical 
of AZmilian cities. Madame de Hesse-Wartegg (Minnie EHauk) has left 
England for her chateau in Switzerland, whence she intends to proceed 
to Baden-Baden, there to take the waters and enjoy a brief rest from her 
professional labours, to be renewed in the course of this month at Her 
Majesty’s—perhaps also at Drury Lane. The sisters Douste de Fortis have 
returned to this Metropolis from America, where they achieved an unex- 
ampled success during the past winter. Their inimitable duet-playing will 
assuredly be one of the most striking and attractive features of the musical 
Jubilee season. Pau'ine Ellice, too, our own little native prodigy, in- 
tends to make a serious bid for popularity this summer. Her playing is 
absolutely masculine in its force, steadiness, and intelligence. A few 
years hence, if she fulfil her present promise, she will be one of the finest 
classical pianists in Europe ; as it is she is “‘ hard to beat.” Signor Carlo 
Albanesi is steadily winning the place in public favour to which his great 
artistic merits entitied him long ago. His pianoforte contributions to the 
programme of his concert (May 16) were more than unexceptionable ; 
they belonged to the very highest class of technical and interpretative 
feats. 


—__—. 


Amongst the more recent musical publications which have come under 
my notice, those worthiest of especial mention are Mr. De Lara’s new 
song, ‘ After Silent Years,” a beautiful setting of some no less beautiful 
words by Lord Lytton (Enoch and Sons), and a set of twelve old English 
ditties, composed by Mr. Erskine Allon to well-known verses by Prior, 
Butler, Walsh, Herrick, Suckling, Rochester, and other shining lights of 
long-past literary ages. Several of these lays are of a quality that must 
command every musician’s approval, the melodies being in perfect keep- 
ing with the tone and feeling of the poems. Let me instance ‘‘ Weep 
You No More,” “Death,” ‘*‘To Daisies,” ‘* Love and Life,’? and 
“* Absence.” This interesting mecuedl is printed by the Musical Publishing 
Company. ‘Long Live Victoria,” the Chevalier Bach's Jubilee song, is 
bright and spirited ; indeed, just what such a chanson d’ occasion should be, 
with a strong, bold tune and a catching refrain. It is published by 
Jeffreys, of Berners Street. Mr. F. Stanley Smith has written a pretty 
dancing waltz, somewhat ambitiously high, “A Glimpse of Paradise,” 
applications for which—and they should be many—must be addressed to 
6, Portland Terrace, Regent’s Park. Clement Scott’s touching verses, 
“The Lighthouse Pier,” have been simply, but pleasantly, set by Mr. 
J. L. Roeckel (Ricordi), and the result is a capital drawing-room song, 
which I recommend to sentimental young ladies and gentlemen with 
perfect sincerity. A promising young composer, who has adopted the 
romantic pseudonym of “‘ Leslie Mayne,” has sent me two well-written 
and melodious songs, respectively called ‘‘ Pack, Clouds, Away” and 
When Delia” (Joseph Williams), with which the musical readers of 
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THE THEATRE will be glad to make acquaintince. I have also before 
me a four-part song of his composition—“ There’s a Bower of Roses” — 
which reveals sound musical knowledge and no mean constructive 
capacity. Go on and prosper, Mr. “Leslie Mayne,” gifted son of a 
gifted mother ; for my part, speaking as a musician, I shall be glad to 
hear from you again. CLAVICHORD, 


—ja— 


Our Play=Bor. 


“ THE RED LAMP.” 
A new and original Drama, in four acts, by Ovrram TarsTRA’. 
Produced at the Comedy Theatre, April 20th, 1837. 





Paul Demetrius ... Mr. H. Beersoum-Trez. Tolstoi «+ see oe Mr. Fasp. HAr2139N. 
General Mo.akoff... Mr. C. H. Brooxrie:p. Oificer of Police |... ... ... Me.S Ropvey. 

Allan Villiers .. ... Me CHarugs Suepey. S-rvant ... Mr. Sutaury, 

Prince A. Valerian Mr. Lawreyce Cavtizy. | Princess Claudis Moraof... la ly Monckton. 

Ivan Zazrulic «. Mr. Roseat Pate aan Olga Morak off ‘ ... Miss Marion Terry. 
Kertch ... .. Mr. Cuartes Dopswortn. | Felse... . + «» Miss Rosina Fiuipet 
Peo Bohrenheim Mr. Sam MATIHEWs. Madame Dinnenberz . «. Mrs. Convers D Arcy. 
Turga «+ os Mr. THORNBURY. Countess Voelcker... ... .... Miss Mapgu MILLET. 
Rheinveci’ «+ «. Mr. J Nutcomsz Gov. 





When a clever and popular actor assumes for the first time the 
reins of management, it is natural that great interest should be felt in 
the new venture. Mr. Herbert Beerbohm-Tree has justified this 
interest shown by his friends and admirers, who filled the Comedy 
Theatre on the opening night, by proving that hc made one more in 
the ranks of managers to whom we owe the death and burial of the 
Star system. An efficient company and musical director, scenery 
and stage appointments of the best—nothing was neglected to make a 
success, and the new manager appeared in a part that showed him 
to the greatest advantage. 

As to the merits of the play selected, there is something to say on 
both sides. ‘ The Red Lamp,’ announced at the close “of the per- 
formance to be from the pen of Mr. Outram Tristram, has sone 
serious faults, but it has als» good qualities. The public is ready 
enough to cry against the want of originality; still, it invari- 
ably objects to an author’s breaking away from certain 
rules; there must be a love story; and a sisterly devotion 
as the chief motive of a play hardly satisfies them. To my 
mind there is no special reason why this should not be the principal 
interest, had it been brought into greater conflict with the wife’s love 
for her husband; but it is not until the last act, when the husband 
rather surprises us by saying that he loves his wife ‘‘ dearer than his 
life,” that we' are made to under:tand that their mutual feeling is 
anything more than rather cold and courteous friendship. . This is 
one of the author’s greatest mistakes, and the next is to raise one’s 
expectations until, at the end of the third act, the tension is wrought 
to the highest pitch, then to allow the story to dwindle away into 
nothingness, and the whole thing to fall flat for want of a climax. 
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The story opens during a ball at the Morakoff Palace in St. Peters- 
burg. General Morakoff and his wife, Princess Claudia, are devoted 
to the Czar. The Princess is passionately, almost ferociously, 
attached to his cause; she is hand and glove with Demetrius, a chief 
of the Secret Police, who is treated as a valued old friend, and appears 
to have free access to the palace at any hour of the day or night- 
Until now, the Princess has been the bitterest foe to Nihilists; 
information supplied by her has been the means of many important 
Nihilists cooling their ardour in the snows of Siberia. During this 
very ball, a raid is made on a neighbouring house, a Nihilist being 
arrested and wounded ; and, while the guests are watching this scene 
from the balcony, Princess Claudia glories and exults at the thought 
that it is all her doing. But she soon receives a terrible shock. A 
message comes to her from her young brother, Prince Alexis, the one 
great love of her life; Alexis, whom she cherishes with almost 
motherly affection. In one instant, this wretched woman learns that 
her brother has become one of the most active Nihilists. And who 
brings this message? Ivan Zazzulic, a Russian journalist, reputed to 
be one of the most loyal subjects of his Majesty, but, in truth, one of 
his most dangerous enemies. It is he who, taking advantage of 
Alexis’s great youth and ardent nature, has, like a tempting fiend, 
enticed him to join a conspiracy against the Czar's life, and persuaded 
the enthusiastic and misguided youth that murder may be a noble 
deed. We are glad that the author has made Alexis so young, thus 
allowing us to pity him for being made the tool of wicked men. Ivan, 
who is a rejected lover of the Princess, also shows her a photograph 
in which the conspirators are taken in one group, her brother's face 
being amongst them. His life depends on the safety of the others . 
to save her brother’s life, therefore, this haughty Princess has to 
accept their terms and humiliate herself to be their aid. Whenever 
the General and Demetrius contemplate a raid on some suspected 
house Claudia will place a lamp with a red shade in a certain window 
as a warning to the Nihilists. Of course, she does not give way 
without a fierce struggle. This scene is very effective, and a promis- 
ng conclusion to a first act, which does not come to the point with 
sufficient rapidity in the opening scenes. 

Three weeks elapse, and, during that time, Demetrius has been 
unsuccessful in all his raids, A gossiping French lady's-maid awakes 
his suspicion by mentioning that three times has the red lamp been 
placed in the window, in spite of her putting it back in its usua} 
place ; the gift of a diamond ring further loosens her tongue as to the 
recent strange behaviour of the Princess. The lamp is evidently a 
signal, but “is it love or Nihilism?” ‘Demetrius concludes that the 
Princess is carrying on an intrigue with Zazzulic, and imparts his 
suspicions to the General, who then insists on the red lamp being 
removed to his study. As, acting on the advice of Demetrius, the 
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General has also refused to tell his wife when the next raid on 
Nihilists is to take place, they must be warned at once, of this new 
state of things. She resolves to visit their headquarters (apparently 
a sculptor’s studio) under the escort of her step-daughter's fiancé, an 
American journalist, who knows her secret, and is the one character 
who is always saying or doing the right thing at the right moment. 
But the sharp eyes of the French maid have seen her slip out of the 
house to join him, and Demetrius is at once informed of the fact. 
This act is rather long for the purpose it serves, and might have been 
condensed into one scene. 

The third act is the most thrilling. We are in the studio, from 
under the floor of which a passage has been excavated right under 
the street, where a mine has been laid; some hours hence, when the 
Czar passes, this will be fired from some distant point. But Alexis, 
who is the one designated for this, after appealing in vain to his 
accomplices that some warning to keep away may be given to those 
who will follow the Czar, resolves to fire the mine from this very room 
and perish with his victims. A loud knocking is heard at the gate ; 
the two who have worked at the mine are made to disappear by the 
secret trap, and the door is opened to Demetrius, accompanied by two 
police agents, who find Alexis and Zazzulic apparently paying a 
visit to their friend the sculptor. He tells them that, as a mere 
formality, the house must be searched, and this is done without result. 
But, before taking his leave, Demetrius has some of the furniture 
displaced, and sounds the walls with his stick. This-is a terrible 
moment of suspense, for not only may he discover the trap under the 
carpet, but, if his stick should touch one particular spot, it will fire 
the mine. The danger, however, is passed over. But Demetrius 
intends to return; his visit is but a pretext; he is persuaded that 
Claudia has left the palace to keep a rendezvous with Zazzulic in this 
very house, and concludes that he has come too soon. Indeed, he 
has scarcely left when Claudia and the American arrive. She relates 
how the red lamp has become suspicious ; appeals to Alexis to 
renounce his companions, and, on his refusal, declares - that 
she will tear him from their clutches in spite of all. This 
is a powerful scene, and Claudia would be in real danger 
at their hands but for the cool courage of the American. Again 
a knocking at the gate; Demetrius and the General with him. 
How is Claudia to account for her presence in such a place? Quick, 
before the gate is opened, the American makes Alexis write a note to 
his sister, requesting her to come, as he has been suddenly taken ill ; 
so when the General bursts in, expecting to surprise his wife with a 
lover, he finds her standing by the prostrate form of her brother, and 
she hands him the note, the curtain coming down on the complete 
rout of Demetrius’s plan. This act, though it also would bear some 
little condensing, is powerful and effective, and the author has given 
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the right tone to it by making the American, who is ready to do any- 
thing to save the life of Alexis, refuse his hand with the words— 
*““No Prince; I cannot recognise the friend in the conspirator.” 
Nihilism is a subject that it would be perhaps best to leave alone, 
but here at least it is not glorified. 


The last act is most unsatisfactory. Zazzulic, frightened by the 
visit of Demetrius, thinks he will find safety in betraying his accom- 
plices. He writes to the General to offer the proofs of the conspiracy 
against a free pardon for himself, but the letter never reaches its 
destination, and when the betrayer comes to the palace, he is met by 
Alexis, who taunts him with his falseness, and threatens to expose 
him to the other conspirators, unless he gives up the accusing photo- 
graph. Zazzulic yields, but at the same time stabs Alexis to death, 
and makes his exit, followed by a Nihilist servant, knife in hand, 
thus we understand that he shortly receives his quietus. But what 
about the mine? Alexis is dead, but other conspirators remain to 
fireit. The photograph being destroyed, just as the Czar is signalled 
as entering the fatal street, the Princess sends the American to warn 
them, and we are expected to believe that he does so successfully. 
In answer to her husband's questions, she replies that her brother has 
‘‘ died for Russia,”’ an explanation which, strange to say, he appears 
to consider quite sufficient. All this is very weak and disappointing, 
improbable and puerile. It is a thousand pities, for the audience, 
who are interested by the reaily good fourth act, go away feeling as 
if a bad joke had been played upon them at the last. 


The interpretation is good all round. Lady Monckton, who has 
conquered the nervousness of the first night, is especially good in the 
last scene of the first act, when Claudia learns that her brother isa 
Nihilist, all the conflicting emotions of the moment are depicted by 
her with great skill and effect. Inthe fourth act, she lacks sufficient 
physical power unfortunately, her voice has not the ringing tones 
required for a woman at bay; but her reading of the part is good, and 
her acting intelligent throughout, and if sometimes she falls short of the 
requirements of such a part, at any rate she makes no mistake. Miss 
Marion Terry is wasted on a part that is of little use to the play. 
Miss Rosina Filippi’s impersonation of the French maid is a gem, and 
her scene with Demetrius is undoubtedly one of the greatest hits of 
the performance. Mr. Lawrence Cautley, as the misguided Alexis, 
acts with an earnestness and fervour which are very good. Some 
of the longest speeches fall to his lot; and are remarkably well 
spoken. It is not Mr. Brookfield'’s fault if General Morakoff is 
absolutely uninteresting, he acts the part as it is written. 
Mr. Charles Sugden and Mr. Robert Pateman render good service 
respectively, Mr. Beerbohm-Tree has made a step onward in his 
impersonation of Demetrius ; always a master in the art of making- 
up, his transformation is so complete that when he first steps on to 
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the stage the audience refuse to recognise him in the stout, bald old 
gentleman, whose features and gait are absolutely unlike the actor; 
every detail of voice, look, gesture, all show the greatest artistic 
study. The part has the fault of being drawn in rather a monotonous 
key. The character has to go through a series of scenes that very 
much resemble each other; and this makes the task of the 
interpreter all the more difficult. Mr. Beerbohm-Tree has never done 
anything better than this, With all his attention to detail, he knows 
how tostop short of over-elaboration, and once more prove himself a 
true artiste. 
MARIE DE MENSIAUX. 
“TEA.” 


A Farcical Comedy, in three acts, by Maurice Nogw. 
Produced at the Criterion Theatre, cn May 4th, 187. 


Sir James Pompasour ... Mr. FeLtix Morris. Babbage ... ak - Mr. Frep. Irvine, 
Harry Holmwood .. Mr. W. E. Gregory. Simmons ... oie -.» Mr. H. Howarp, 
Captain Lonsdale .. Mr. J. Nutcompg GouLp, | Thomas... ese -.» Mr. A. H. Creg. 
Doctor Locke... ... Mr. SterHen CarFREY. Mrs. Bulpin ooo .. Miss Frouuiorr Pacer. 
Doctor Kee non .. Mr. E. M. Rosson. Mary Bulpin ove .. Miss MABEL MILLeTr. 
Magnum ... ove «» Mr, S. WILKINSON, Julia Pompasour .. Miss Evstyn Forrest. 


This is a bright, brisk piece, somewhat thin in its constitution, with- 
out sufficient plot or “‘ business,” to support its three acts, but still 
highly amusing. Compressed, it would gain in effect, as will 
be seen from the nature of its incidents. The sister of a stingy old 
baronet conceives the idea of drugging him with a potent Indian 
preparation, thus weakening his intellect temporarily, with a view 
to his detention in a mad house. This unfriendly, not to say 
unsisterly scheme, which might subject the lady to the attentions of 
the nearest magistrate, was duly carried out, only it was contrived 
by some of the young people that the conspirator should be caught 
in her own trap, and made to drink the mixture intended for her 
brother. Hence a number of farcical turns, jovialities, mad doctors, 
imperturbable butler, &c., carried out with plenty of bustle. Nothing 
could be better acted, Miss Ffolliott Paget, in particular, showing 
extraordinary animation, not only of movement, but of facial expres- 
sion and happy inflexions of voice. The mad doctors, well named 
«‘ Dr, Locke” and “ Dr. Kee,” were excellent. It is astonishing that 
Mr. Robson, who is the happy proprietor of a face that, without other 
exertion, produces laughter, should not hold a more conspicuous 
place, and be more “ present’’ to the public than he actualiy is. He 
can assume a delightful vacancy and fatuousness with a sort of help- 
lessness and suffering. Mr. Morris, the victim of the drug, ‘‘ Cocculus 
Medicus,” was unflagging in his efforts. He, too, has an invaluable 
‘‘ quince-like ’’ expression ; his voice is tuned to a perpetual querulous- 
ness, The whole performance was much relished ; and the author, 
who is described mysteriously in one of the papers as “a gallant 
officer, not wholly unknown at Torquay,” is likely to be heard of 
again. Percy FITZGERALD. 
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“THE CLANDESTINE MARRIAGE.” 
The Comedy, in Five Acts, by Gzo. Cotman and Davin Garrick. 
Revived at the Strand Theatre, May Sth, 1887. 





Lord Ogleby ... ... ... Mr. WituiaM Farrex. | Traverse .. ... ... Mr. R.G. Leaon. 

Sir John Melville ... ... Mr. H. B. Conway. Mrs. Heidelberg ... Miss Faxny CoLemay. 
Sterling ... ... s . Mr. Henry Crisp. Miss Sterling ... ... Miss ANGELA Fenton. 
Lovewell ... ... .. «. Mr. Reeves Smirn. Fanny ... ... ... .. Miss Mavp Srrupwick. 
Canton ... ... .. «. Mr. Ropert Sourar. Betty ... ... .. «. MissFLORENCESUTHERLAND. 
Brush... .. ... «» «. Mr. Mark Kinenorne. | Mrs. Trusty ... ... Miss ADA FERRAR, 
Serjeant Flowers ... ... Mr. James MANnina. Nancy ... ... ... ... Miss Mary Burton. 





One of the treasures of the Garrick Club is a picture of brilliant 
colours and character, by Zoffany (the actors’ painter), representing a 
scene in this good old comedy, which may be ranked almost in the 
second class. This scene—which is next in rank to a drama itself, so 
full of a vivid interest is it—exhibits the old crabbed Lord Ogleby 
playing off his coquetries on the stately and vivacious Mrs. Baddeley. 
There is in his face that mixture of expression which is the triumph of 
a painter. This comedy was the cause of an amusing dispute between 
the joint authors, Garrick and Colman the elder, and their controversy 
is well worth study, as it throws much light on the vexed question of 
originality and property in ideas. The share of each, however, both 
in the suggestion of characters and writing of particular scenes, has 
been accurately fixed. The chief interest centres in Lord Ogleby, 
originally delineated by King, the original Sir Peter Teazle, though 
it went near to being played by Garrick himself. Two or three genera- 
tions ago it fell into the hands of Farren, sen., or ‘Old Farren,” as 
he is better known; and now we have “Young Farren,” or the 
younger Farren, in his father’s character, a ripe, sound actor, to whom 
each year is adding a greater breadth of style. His.Lord Ogleby is 
a very finished piece of character indeed, full of Meissonnier touches; 
the face worn and dilapidated, and yet well repaired by the aid of his 
valet, Canton. ‘The alternations between twinges of pain and 
complacent vanity were truly grotesque; excellent, too, the air of 
cffended aristocratic dignity at the horse laughs with which the 
coarse and vulgar cit greeted the proposal that the ancient peer 
should marry his youthful daughter. The scene with the young lady 
is, perhaps, the best in the whole, and the equivoque truly entertaining. 
One wishes that the authors had allotted more to Lord Ogleby. 
Modern dramatists might well study the art by which the peculiarities 
of a leading character are brought out, not by its own display, but by 
the operation of subordinate characters. In this instance, Lord 
Ogleby would be very incomplete without the stimulating action of 
Canton, his valet, so excellently performed by Soutar. There wasa 
complacent servility and devotion, an indifference to, and often 
enjoyment of his master’s attacks and impatience, that was admirable, 
Miss Fenton, who was so successful as Lady Teazle, was scarcely so 
forcible here. She was rather too petulant, and her « reading”’ 
wanted that “largeness’ and repose which belongs to old comédy, 
But she is a pleasing actress. Mr. Conway, as Sir John, looked well 
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as always, in his becoming dress, and was vivacious nd spirited. A 
little more stateliness and dignity would, however, have improved the 
performance. An old prologue was given, but had little effect, 
perhaps owing to the allusions to the recent demise of Hogarth, the 
painter, who was bewailed as though “he had died o’ yesterday.” A 
reflection suggested by this comedy was that the original author of 
«The Rivals” had drawn on it for the idea of Mrs. Malaprop and 
Brush, the valet. In ‘“‘ The School for Scandal’’ the valet hears his 
master’s bell ringing repeatedly without attending to it, exactly as 
Brush does here; while his proposal to raise money by way of 
annuity, &c., were taken from a comedy of Murphy’s. 
Percy FitzGERA.p. 


“VITTORIA CONTARINI.” 


A Romantic Play, in four acts and a prologue, by A. W. Dunours, 
First produced in London at Princess's Theatre, May llth, 1287. 


Baron Falkenburg ... Mr. A. M. Denison. Lieutenant Platten ... Mr. C. Denton. 
Maximilian Von Stet- fy. Gury Wrxw Captain Miiller ... ... Mr. 8. JERRAM. 
Gubee w ato , Major Stoltz... ... ... Mr. F. JERRARD. 
Count Grimani ... ... Mr PBranvon Tuomas. Police Agent... ... ... Mr. W. Bruxkrr. 
Count Contarini... ... Mr. WM. FARREN, Junr. Jailor ... ... .. se. Mr. E. LesTer. 
Marco Contarini... .... Mr. FULLER MELLISH. Stella... ... ... «. Miss ADELA MEAsoR. 
Coont Salvetti ... ... Mr. Stratton RopNey. Marietta... ... ... ... Miss L. Tinsuxy. 
Pietro ... ... ... «- Mr.CHARLEs DopswortH, | Vittoria Contarini .. Miss Lavra Viuigrs. 


The action takes place in Venice, commencing shortly before the Battle of Custozza, 1868. 

To many who attended Miss Laura Villiers’s Matinée, the story of 
“‘ Vittoria Contarini’”’ is not new. Mr. A. W. Dubourg published 
his play so far back as 1875, and a story adapted from the play has 
also appeared in the pages of the Temple Bar Magazine. I will there- 
fore condense the plot in a few words ere entering into the merits of 
the piece from a dramatic point of view. 

Vittoria, the daughter of a patrician and patriotic house, the 
Contarini, has been accidentally insulted by an Austrian officer, who, 
in revenge for “the frowns of the Venetian ladies,” had, in an idle 
mood, sworn to kiss the first woman he meets coming out of church. 
Marco Contarini, a hot-headed boy, her brother, on hearing of this, 
has struck Colonel Maximilian Von Stettenheim across the lips with 
his cane, and a duel, as a matter of course, is arranged between the 
two. The Colonel is an accomplished swordsman, Marco an in- 
experienced hoy, who has no chance against such an antagonist. 
Maddened with her own grief and the reproaches of her father, who 
tells her that if Marco dies his blood will be upon her head, Vittoria 
takes a bold resolution and secretly visits Maximilian to implore him 
to spare her brother’s life. At first he is inflexible. The Secret 
Society of Venetians has threatened him with sure and swift death if 
he spare not'Marco; to be merciful under such circumstances would 
be to acknowledge himself a coward. Yet such is the power of 
beauty and gentleness that Vittoria wrings a half promise from him, 
and when her brother returns to her without a scratch and having 
wounded the skilled swordsman, who scarce defended himself, her 
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heart goes out to the gallant Colcnel, whose genercsity has atoned 
for the insult that was not personal to herself. An insult that, as 
she bitterly remembers, was considered of so little moment by her 
affianced husband, whom she respected if she loved him not, that he 
refused to avenge it because he owed his life to Venice. From 
Grimani she hears that the scheme of the Secret Society is ripe for 
action ; the Austrian garrison has of late been greatly reduced, and 
all the officers are to be massacred during a supper given to them by 
the chief of the Austrian police. In order to save Maximilian’s life 
without betraying her own people, she sends a note requiring his 
presence at the time when he cught to ke with his comrades. The 
handsome Colonel ccmplies with alacrity. Accustcmed to easy 
conquests, he ‘has not a very high cpinicn of women in general, and 
arrives in the guise of a conqueror. Her true womanly dignity soon 
shows him his mistake ; she tells him she has sent for him to thank 
him for her brother’s life. Her nervous anxiety to detain him, and 
some words that inadvertently escape her, arouse his suspicion, and 
hearing the fatal signal bell, she confesses to him that she has saved 
his life. But at what cost? The loss of her honour. By the 
treachery of a servant her note to Maximilian has, unknown to her, 
been made to serve as a warning to the Austrians; her father, 
brother, and betrothed are arrested as conspirators in her very 
presence and they all disown her and revile her for dishonouring 
them and herself by, as they believe, receiving Maximilian as her 
lover and betraying her own people to the enemy. The act in which 
this occurs is certainly the best and strongest in the play. The sight 
of what she has suffered for his sake kindles the purest flame of love 
and devotion in the hitherto cold and rather selfish heart of 
Maximilian ; he is on the verge of betraying his duty and giving away 
his life to save that of her people, by aiding their escape, all other 
means having failed; when the declaration of freedom for Venice and 
general amnesty to political prisoners sets all matters right. Vittoria, 
whose conduct has been explained, is forgiven, and consent is given 
to her union with Maximilian.” Such is the story, which contains 
effective situations and many dramatic opportunities. But, unfor- 
tunately, the play as it stands shows the author to be still unskilled 
in stage craft. One of the chief faults is apparent in the very fact 
that in giving a resumé of the plot I have scarcely mentioned one of 
the most important characters in the play, Grimani, a character all 
important in itself, requiring a first-rate actor as an impersonator, 
having some excellent scenes allotted to him, and being almost 
constantly on the stage, but yet representing an almost separate 
interest instead of being so interwoven with the story as to be the 
very essence of it. It-is strange that this Grimani, the chief of the 
Secret Society, who, for the purpose of working for the freedom of 
Venice, passes; himself off to the Austrians as one of their spies, and 
wno is the promoter of the conspiracy—that this man, with a price 
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on his head, and who is the affianced husband of Vittoria, still might 
be left out of the-play and merely alluded to by the others, without in 
the least interfering with the story. He is mixed up with almost 
every scene, yet his presence never seems in any way to forward the 
action. This isa mistake. However well drawn and consistent a 
character may be, he should not, so to speak, be an outrider to the 
chief interest of the play ; a dramatic author should above all work 
for a harmonious whole. Though well written, the dialogue requires 
much compression, and coming after the very strong situation at the 
end of the third act, the last one is weak and unsatisfactory. 
Certainly, in these days of realism, a literary play is most acceptable. 
There is some excellent material in “ Vittoria Contarini,” and if 
Mr. Dubourg would take a collaborateur, be he manager or author, but 
especially skilled in the science of the stage, the interesting story 
might be made into a really very good play. 

As for the acting, it, too, evidently suffered from insufficient 
rehearsing ; no one of the performers committed any grave fault or 
mistake, nor did any one make any great hit. The several 
performances might be described as tame, but full of promise. If, as 
I am given to understand, the play was got up in less than a fortnight 
it is greatly to the credit of the actors that they did so well. Miss 
Laura Villiers was an interesting Vittoria, displaying much feeling ; 
but lacking the fire and passion that an Italian woman would 
display when torn by such conflicting emotions. Mr. Brandon 
Thomas, very cleverly ‘“‘made up,” gave an excellent reading of 
Grimani, but now and then showed hesitation in ‘his rendering. 
Still, these two characters are so very exacting that one cannot in 
all fairness say they would not have ripened into perfection under 
happier circumstances, Mr. Fuller Mellish, as Marco, having but a 
comparatively short part, requiring earnestness and impetuosity, but 
no light and shade, was, perhaps, of all the performers the one most 
at his ease, and did remarkably well. A débutant, Mr. Glen Wynn, 
appeared as Maximilian in a fashion that bids fair for his future on 
the stage. Gentlemarly and easy in manner, his acting during the 
first acts of the play was very good; but when the scoffer suddeuly 
becomes the earnest lover, and is ready to give away his life for the 
woman he worships, Mr. Wynn appeared totread unknown ground, 
and hardly to realise the situation ; but there is no reason to believe 
he will not gain the warmth he lacks at present. Mr. W. Farren, jun., 
Mr. Dodsworth, and Miss A. Measor rendered good service in small 
parts. The staging of the play was, like the rehearsals, insufficient. 
Altogether, it was a slow performance; each was individually and 
obviously doing his best, but there was a want of generalship, and 
both author and actors would have gained materially by a further 
postponement of the matiné:, 

Mari£ DE MENsiavx, 
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Our Omnibus=Bor. 


Next month I shall be able to allude in detail to the production of 
* As in a Looking-glass,” the dramatised novel by Mr. Grove and Mr. 
Philips at the Opera Comique. Mrs. Bernard-Beere is presumably wise 
in her generation. For the amusement of an essentially vulgar age she 
has produced an undeniably vulgar play; vulgar in sentiment, vulgar in 
manner, vulgar in tone, vulgar in treatment. A more repulsive set of 
people has seldom been collected in one hideous story, and it is a serious 
sign of the times that English men and women of birth and breeding 
can enjoy—as they do enjoy—a series of pictures of man’s rascality 
and woman’s meanness, of the unblushing blackguardism of gentlemen, 
and the arrogant unscrupulousness of ladies who are supposed to be 
tynes of men and women of the day. The theatre is crowded every night 
to’ see in action the life of an abandoned adventuress, whose cowardice 
to her own sex is voted clever, and whose crocodile grief is supposed to 
be the embodiment of true womanly sentiment. Over this deplorable 
picture of society life that is destitute of any sense of honour, and 
adorned with the cheap wit of the sporting newspaper, much good acting 
has been wasted, particularly by Mrs. Bernard-Beere herself, whose death 
scene is one of the most painfully powerful specimens of realistic acting 
that the modern stage has seen. ‘As ina Looking-glass” is to the 
English stage what ‘‘ Nana”’ was to the French, and the death of Lena 
Despard choking from the poison-pangs of arsenic is only a little less 
horrible than Nana pitted with small-pox and dying alone neglected by 
her friends. Mrs. Bernard-Beere’s acting will draw all London during 
the season, and the success of the dramatised “society” novel will 
probably inundate the stage with plays that analyse and dissect every 
form and feature of human depravity. Everyone to his own taste. There 
are evidently thousands in our midst who prefer the odour of a dust-heap 
to the scent cf a rose garden. 


When they were discussing theatrical libraries, the other day, in 
connection with the Stratford-on-Avon scheme, it was observed that 
there was no storehouse for current and contemporary plays, that are 
supposed to be buried in prompters’ boxes, and often burned when 
theatres catch fire. But it is forgotten what an accurate and exhaus- 
tive library of plays and manuscripts is contained at the Lord 
Chamberlain’s, Office, dating back from the time when the first 
appointment of Examiner of Plays was made by Act of Parliament. 
3y the courtesy of that official, an author who has lost all copies of an 
old play and cannot unearth them from a theatre or manager, is 
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always permitted to secure an accurate copy of his work, on the 
payment of a small fee to the official copyist. This boon has often 
and often secured to the stage a successful revival which would 
otherwise have been impossible; for the theatrical records and 
libraries at most theatres are lamentably deficient. Very few of them 
_ have kept an unbroken series of bound play bills. As to prompt 
copies of plays, as a rule, when a run is over they disappear into 
space, and in a few months nobody can find them. 


Managers have not yet definitely made up their minds as to the 
value of an orchestra in a theatre. Some consider it the correct 
thing to play the people in; others are determined to play them 
cheerfully out. At one house the musicians, assertive and exposed, 
deafen the audience and prevent conversation with overwhelming 
brass instruments; at another, the concealed and subterranean band 
is as meek and mild as a mouse behind a wainscot. At the Court 
Theatre, for. many years past, the interludes of music by Carl 
Arnbriister’s selected musicians have been an important feature in the 
scheme of amusement. Playgoers have enjoyed a chamber concert 
as well as a play. Recently, at Mr. Richter’s concerts, a viola 
obligato on Berlioz’s “Harold en Italie” was played by Mr. 
Krause, who has been for six years in the Ambriister Court 
Orchestra ; and his colleagues are proud of the distinction offered to 
one who graduated in the little musical society that has given so much 
pleasure to countless playgoers. 


One of the most interesting books recently published, the work of a 
clever, well-informed and genial companion, is ‘‘ hiusic and Manners,” 
by an old friend to readers of THe THeatre, W. Beatty Kingston. 
As a practical authority on music, a brilliant ex2cutant, and a true lover of 
the pianoforte, Mr. Kingston is known wherever musicians assemble. But 
he does not in these volumes discuss music alone. Having travelled half over 
the world and observei men and women wherever he went, our lively author 
talks to us as amusingly ina book ashe does at adinner-table. Mr. 
Kingston has a delightful style, scholarly but never pedantic, witty but 
not vulgar. One chapter on dogs, the dogs he met at Rossi’s villa in 
Italy, is worthy of Dickens himself in photographic reproduction of 
the reality of animal life and observant humour. But it is a book 
essentially to be read on a sofa with a pipe on a wet day, in a 
hammock on a lawn under the summer trees, in bed when everything 
is quiet. For such a book soothes and amuses. The two handsome 
volumes are published by Messrs. Chapman and Hall. 





The career of Miss Angela Fenton has been as brief as it is without © 
doubt interesting, and would seem to point to the fact that there are - 
instances when a certain latent talent for acting is of so marked a nature 
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when discovered that it counteracts the necessity for years of drudgery 
and toil. The rule is sometimes proved by the exception, and here is an 
instance of a lady of singular refinement and personal charm, which has 
often been exercised in a far different sphere of life, mounting at once by 
leaps and bounds to a leading and prominent position in the profession 
she has adopted.. Miss Angela Fenton made her début as Portia in “The 
Merchant of Venice,” at a Vaudeville matinée, in June, 1886. It was a 
most interesting performance, clever and unconventional, both in reading 
and costumes. For the first time Portia, when attired as the learned 
doctor, did not wear petticoats. Miss Fenton subsequently appeared at 
matinées in London as Rosalind, Viola, Frou-Frou, and Lady Teazle- 
Her success in the last character determined her career. Mr. Edward 
Compton was lucky enough to secure her services, and the new Lady 
Teazle, youthful, bright, highly intelligent, and consistently refined, gave 
a fresh interest to Sheridan's immortal play. After leaving Mr. Edward 
Compton, on his relinquishing the Strand Theatre, Miss Angela Fenton 
was engaged by the English Comedy Company as the “ leading lady,” 
and has played in the provinces Miss Hardcastle, Lady Teazle, and Miss 
Sterling in ‘“‘ The Clandestine Marriage.” Once more back at the Strand, 
this gifted lady has re-established herself in the favour of a discriminating 
London public. 





Mr. Arthur Cecil was not intended for the stage, nor does he come of 
a theatrical family. He belongs to the Blunts (his family name), who 
have been solicitors for generations, he was himself designed for the 
army, and he was educated at a well-known school at East Sheen, where 
he had the Bishop of Colombo and-Mr. Justice Straight for school fellows. 
Music and the drama very early in life claimed him for their own. His: 
first appearance on the stage as an amateur was at the little theatre on 
Richmond Green, now destroyed, but which, in its day, has wit- 
nessed the triumphs of Edmund Kean and the début of Helen Faucit. 
His first London appearanccs, however, were not on what is known as 
the legitimate stage, but at ‘‘ The Gallery of Illustration,” where he sup- 
ported Mrs. German Reed’s company. On Easter Monday, 1869, he 
made his début there as Mr. Churchmouse in ‘‘ No Cards,” Mr. W. S- 
Gilbert ;* and as Box in the musical version of ‘Box and Cox,” by 
Messrs. Burnand and A. Sullivan. The latter part was created by Mr. Cecil, 
and he has played it with great success over four hundred times. During 
the five years he was a member of the German Reed company, Mr. Cecil 
became immensely popular in a great number of amusing character 
sketches. Mr. Cecil is indebted for the few opportunities he has had of 
appearing in Shakespearean drama to Mr. John Hollingshead, under 
whose management he played a great variety of parts at the Gaiety and 
Opera Comique in the season of 1874-5. His Dr. Caius in “‘ The Merry 
Wives of Windsor” was distinctly one of the most successful of his im- 
personations during that season. Among the many parts which Mr. 
Cecil has created in his career of some eighteen years upon the stage 
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may be mentioned that of Dr. Downward, in Wilkie Collins’s play of 
“‘ Miss Gwilt,” first produced at the Globe Theatre in 1876, in which he 
made a very great success; that of Chapuy, the Spanish Envoy, in Tom 
Taylor’s “ Anne Boleyn,” produced in the same year at the Haymarket ; 
that of a sort of French Paul Pry called Baron Verduret, in “ Honour,” 
produced at the Court ; that of Baron Stein in ‘“ Diplomacy,” which he 
played for twelve months, being the only original member of the cast 
who remained in it during the whole runof the piece. ‘‘The Times”’ of 
that date remarks of this performance: “ Mr. Cecil’s rare talents for dis- 
guise of speech, manner, and appearance were shown in their fullest 
significance in the small but highly finished part of the Russian agent.” 
Box, in the musical version of ‘‘ Box and Cox,” has already been men- 
tioned, and Mr. Posket, the Mulberry Street stipendiary, in “ The Magis- 
trate,” has added yet another to Mr. Cecil’s gallery of original portraits, 
followed, of course, by his irresistible performances in ‘‘ The School- 
mistress,” as the broken-down swell, and in ‘‘ Dandy Dick” as the melo- 
dramatic butler. Mr. Cecil’s career on the stage has been as interesting 
to art as it has been honourable to a clever, popular, and high-minded 
gentleman. Messrs. Cecil and Clayton’s management of the Court opened 
most auspiciously with ‘‘The Millionaire,” a dramatised version by G. 
W. Godfrey of Mr. Edmund Yates’s novel ‘* Kissing the Rod.” In this piece 
Mr. Cecil impersonated Ned Guyon, a part in which he made one of the 
most pronounced of the many successes which have attended him on the 
stage. Perhaps one of the most significant signs of the position which 
Mr. Cecil holds in public estimation is the fact that a year ortwo ago he 
was invited to represent the Drama at the opening dinner of the Royal 
Academy, being the fourth actor who had been so honoured since the 
custom of inviting an actor to this banquet became eatablished, his pre- 
decessors having been John Hare, Hermann Vezin, and Henry lrving- 
It should be added, that vocal music composed by Mr. Cecil has 
frequently found a place in the Monday Popular Concerts. 





With a mixture of humour and sincerity not always to be met with 
in managers, on the withdrawal of “Ivy,” it was announced in the 
papers that “ Mr. Willie Edouin’s comedy-drama having failed, he wil] 
next Wednesday produce ‘A Tragedy..”’ On the 28th of Apri 
accordingly did this tragedy bring back merriment and genuine fun within 
the walls of the Royalty Theatre. For ‘A Tragedy ” by Charles Fawcett 
proved to be a three-act farcical comedy, and a right merry one to 
boot. In a play of this calibre, the originality of the materials selected 
is not of so much moment as the way they are handled: if the treat- 
ment be new,’ and the work skilfully done, every requirement is 
fulfilled. The starting idea of * A Tragedy” is simple enough; the 
complications resulting from it indescribable. Gregory Graysin, a 
barrister, writes a tragedy and proposes to produce it unknown to his 
wife. A conversation which takes place at his chambers between him- 
self, the leading actress, and a strolling actor especially engaged to 
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play the’ villain, is overheard by his clerk, who becomes convinced 
that they are about to perpertrate some horrible murder, and at once 
sets a detective to watch them. To attempt to relate in a few words 
the embroglio arising from this, isan impossible task; everyone is in 
turn arrested on suspicion of murder, including the murdered man; 
who, of course, has never departed this life. The dialogue is smart and 
Clever throughout ; some of the scenes are capital. One of the best, 
and most truly comical, is caused by the blunder of the detective, 
who handcuffs a lady and the strolling player together. The devices of 
these two highly respectable and virtuous people to hide the fact from 
their friends, belongs to the very best style of farce. Indeed, in many 
instances the author has shown himself capable of writing pure 
comedy; and one regrets to see him use such vulgar devices as making 
people disappear down lifts, fight with fire-irons, and crash through 
conservatories ; these things find their proper place in pantomimes, 
and are by no means the most amusing scenes in “‘ A Tragedy.” The 
cleverly drawn character of John Philip Macready Burbage, actor, 
elocutionist, and photographic artist, makes up for many deficiencies, 
and furnishes Mr. Willie Edouin with one of the best parts he has 
had for a long time, indeed, it may be called a chef de euvre of it kind; 
it is a perfect study and not overdone. Miss Olga Brandon is to be 
commended for her style of acting, which shows that she unde-stands 
that one can be comical and ladylike at the same time. Mr. Eric 
Lewis and Mr. Edward Emery are also good, and the rest of the cast is 
satisfactorily filled by Mr. Albert Chevalier, Mr. Walter Groves, Mr. 
Edward Thirlby, Miss Marie Hudspeth, Miss Emily Dowton, and 
Miss Dulcie Douglas. ‘A Tragedy” has found favour with the 
public, and is likely to have a long and successful run. If one is 
inclined to be over critical about a farce, it is because Mr. Fawcett 
shows himself capable of doing still better things. 


A translation from a German play under the title of “ The Witch,” 
and produced at the Princess’s, is worth notice, as it introduced (to 
use a consecrated phrase: alas! there is no better), a new candidate 
for histrionic honours. This is Mrs. Marsham Rae, wife of a gentle- 
man to whom the amateur lady performer is under an eternal obliga- 
tion, for he furnished her with the admirable and showy adaptation 
“The Fair Encounter.” Mrs. Rae is a pleasing, interesting person, 
and, we should say, charged with sympathetic power. True, she 
somewhat overdid the character alike in gesture, tone, and expression, 
labouring all too much; but this is a good fault, which time and prac- 
tice willamend. Miss Sophie Eyre was occasionally powerful, but 
the play is old fashioned, long drawn out and gloomy. There is no 
interest nowadays, in jocose soldiers who talk over their mugs in 
Sheridan Knowlesian lines. 
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New plays produced, and important revivals, in London, the Pzovinces, 
and Paris, from April, 23. 1887, to May 18, 1887, :—- 
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(Revivals are marked thus.*) 
Lonpon: 


** Twice Married,’’ a new and original comedy-drama, in three 
acts, by Clement O'Neil and Harvey Silvester. Gaiety— 
matinée. 

‘* May and December,” comedy, in three acts, by Sydney Grundy 
and Joseph Mackay. Criterion—matinée. 

‘¢ The Witch,”’ a drama, in five acts, adapted from the German 
by C. Marsham Rae. Princess’s—matinée. 

‘‘ A Tragedy,” a farcical comedy, in three acts, by Charles S. 
Fawcett. Royalty. 

“‘ The Alderman,” a new modern comedy, in the acts, by James 
Mortimer. Criterion—matinée. 

“« Tea,” a new and original farcical comedy, in three acts, by 
Maurice Noel. Crite:ion—matinée. 

‘‘The Right Man,” new original melodrama, in five acts, by 
George Carter and Lionel Ellis. Sanger’s. 

‘* The Clandestine Marriage,” Colman and Garrick’s comedy. 
Strand. 

‘‘ Vittoria Contarini,” romantic play, in a prologue and four 
acts, by A. W. Dubourg. Princess’s—matinée. 

‘* Blue Ribbons,” farce, in three acts, by Walter Browne and 
J. E.Soden. Gaiety matinéc. 

“ Jubilation,” musical mixture, in one act, by “ Richard Henry,” 
music by Ivan Caryl and H. J. Leslie. Prince of Wales’s, 

‘* The Merchant of Venice.” Lyceum. 

‘‘ As in a Looking Glass,” original play, in four acts, adapted 
by F.C. Grove from the novel of the same name, by F. C. 
Philips. Opera Comique. 


PROVINCES: 


‘* Gold Dust,” a domestic drama, in five acts, by George de 
Lara. Winter Ga:d-ns, Blackpool. 

‘‘ Waiting,” a dramatic episode, in one act, translated from the 
Swedish by David Bergandahl. Theatre Royal, Edinburgh. 

‘‘ The Spinster,’’ farcical comedy, in three acts, by Percy 
Gwynne and Cyril Harrison. New Cross Hall. 

‘« Never Despair,” melodrama, in a prologue and four acts, by 
George Comer. Gaiety, Halifax. 5 

‘© A Mock Doctress,” farce, in one act, by Scott Battams 
Lyric Hall, Ealing. 

«« By Special Licence,” drama, in a prologue and three acts, 
by Frank Marryat. Theatre Royal, Longton. 


PARIS : 


“Les Folies-Dramatiques,” comedy, in three acts, by MM. 
Clairville and Dumanoir. Variétés. 


18* ‘*Le Gentithomme Pauvre,’ comedy, in two acts, by MM. 


um .roir and Lafargue. Gymnase. 
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‘* Te Meurtrier de Théodore,” a comedy, in three acts, by MM. 
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Clairville, Alphonse Brot, and Victor Bernard. Gymnase. 

“* Mademoiselle de Bressier,” a drama, in five acts, by M. Albert 
Delpit. Ambigu. 

‘Les Mousquetaires au Convent,” comic opera, in three acts’ 

‘ words by MM. Paul Ferrier and Jules Prével, music by M. 
Louis Varney. Folies-Dramatiques. 

‘“‘La Mascotte,” comic opera, in three acts, by. MM. Chivot 
and Duru, music by M- Audran. Menus-Plaisirs. 

‘* Les Fourchambault,”’ comedy, in five acts, by M. Emile Augier. 
ThéAtre Frangais. : 

‘¢ Les Deux Merles blancs,’’ vaudeville, in three acts, by MM. 
Labiche and Delacour. Renaissance. 

‘‘ Edgard et sa Bonne,” comedy, in one act, by MM. Labiche 
and Marc Michel. Renaissance. 

“*Clo-Clo,’’ comedy vaudeville, in three acts, by MM. Albin 
Valabrégue and Pierre Decourcelle. Cluny. 

‘La Femme & Papa,’’ comedy vaudeville, in three acts, by MM. 
Alfred Hennequin and Albert Millaud. Variétés. 

‘* Les Beaux Messieurs de Bois Doré,” a drama, in five acts, by 
Georges Sands and Paul Meurice. Porte-St.-Martin. 

“‘ L’Amour Mouillé,” comic opera, in three acts, by MM. Jules 
Prével and Armaud Liorat, music by M. Louis Varney. 
Nouveautés. 

‘© Marie Jeanne ou la Femme du Peuple,” drama, in four acts by 
M. Adolphe d’Ennery. Ambigu. 

“Le Privilége de Gargantua,” comedy, in one act, in verse, by 
MM. Grandvallet and Jules Truffier, Odéon. 

‘* Claudie,” drama, in three acts, in prose, by Georges Sand 
Odéon. 

‘*Mam’zelle Nitouche,” comedy, in three acts and four tableaux 
by MM. Henri Méilhac and Albert Millaud, music by Hervé 
Variétés. 

‘* Rages de Deuts,’’ comedy, in one act, by M. Foley. Pigalle 
Club. 

‘* Tous les Lauriers ne sout pas Roses,” comedy, in two acts, by 
M. Boillay. Pigalle Club. 

‘« Sophie,’? comedy, in ore act, by MM. Henri Martin and 
Lucien Arnaud. Pigalle Club. 

‘‘L’Enlévement Mutuel,” monologue, by M. Charles Narrey 
Gymnase. 

‘Un Monsieur qui suit les Femmes,” comedy, in two acts, by 
MM. Théodore Barriére and A. Decourcelle. Gymnase. 

‘‘ La Cantiniére,” comic opera, in three acts, by MM. Burani 
and Ribeyre, music by M. Robert Planquette. Folies- 
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